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Lecrore V. 


GentLemen,—In preceding lectures I 
have assumed the necessity of founding a 
true pathology and classification solely on 
structure. The correctness of such a basis 
will not, I think, be questioned; and the 
latter would doubtless long since have been 
followed had not difficulties lain in the way 
of possessing the information necessary for 
arriving at so desirable an end. Those diffi- 
culties can no longer be said truly to exist ; 
modern investigation, by the several paths 
of pathology, physiology, and microscopic 
research, has disclosed to us so much of the 
stracture of the skin as will enable us to 
establish a definite classification, and compre- 
hend much of the pathology of cutaneous 
disease. In the latter department, however, 
much remains yet to be done, and our search 
cannot but be facilitated by a correct know- 
ledge of healthful structure and function. 

The importance of a knowledge of struc- 
ture, so long as, by that term, we imply in- 
disputable structure, cannot be too strongly 
maintained. Nor, indeed, would the asser- 
tion need further illustration, were it not for 
the fact, that under the title of structure of 
the skin, much has been described which 
has no otherexistence, save in the imagina- 
tion or misconceptions of the writer. We 
saw an instance of the inconvenience arising 
out of the profession of ideal structure at our 
last meeting, wherein a gentleman, founding 
a part of his classification on the views of 
structure entertained by Breschet, announces 
a group of diseases “ having their seat in 
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the organs which secrete the epidermis ;” in 
other words, in the hypothetical blennoge- 
nous apparatus of the anatomist in question. 
Now, however, it is well known that no 
such apparatus exists, and an ideal structu- 
ral basis becomes the means of destroying 
our faith in the entire superstructure. I may 
adduce, as another instance of the adoption 
of an erroneous structure, the dermato-patho- 
logia, or arterio-muscular pathology of Jack- 
son. This author is strongly impressed with 
the advantage of founding his system on 
structure, and with this view proceeds to lay 
down certain corollaries. He is strongly op- 
posed to the opinions of the humoralists, and 
even in admitting an acrimony or impurity 
in the fluids, asserts that this acrimony acts 
merely as an irritant to the solids. For his 
anatomical data in support of his theory, he 
assumes that “the muscular fibres consti- 
tute avery great part of the whole of the 
solids of the human body, and are endowed 
with irritability ;’’ and, again, that “ the ar- 
terious portion of the vascular system is most 
numerously furnished with muscular fibres, 
which increase in proportion as the vessels 
become smaller, so that the structure of the 
extreme arteries is at last principally, if not 
entirely, muscular.” The Americans are in 
the habit of employing a figure which very 
happily designates this marvellous appro- 
priation of God’s works to the propping up 
of a human theory, but in the mother tonogue 
we shall be at a loss to fine words to express 
our wonder. 

With these prefatory remarks, Gentlemen, 
I shall proceed to furnish you with a brief 
description of the anatomy and physiology 
of the skin, in order that we may understand 
and appreciate the changes produced in that 
structure by disease. 

The skin is that portion of the general in- 
vesting membrane of the system which 
covers the exterior of the body, and is con- 
tinuous at the various apertures with the 
internal skin or mucous membrane. It is 
wonderfully and beautifully organised for 
the multiple offices which it has to perform ; 
it is soft and yielding, that it may be the 
better able to accommodate itself to the 
numberless movements of the body, and resist 
the shock of external impulse ; it is sensitive, 
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that it may be enabled to distinguish be- 
tween agreeable and injurious impressions ; 
and at the same time that it is a most efficient 
means of protection to the parts withio, it is 
the medium of communication with the world 
without. In certain of its parts it offers con- 
siderable density of texture, being modified 
as an organ of defence ; while in others it is 
a means of communicating warmth. The 
skin is composed essentially of two layers, of 
different structure, and having different pro- 
perties ; these are the dermis, a sensitive 
layer; and the epidermis, an insensitive 
layer. 

The dermis, or cutis, presents some differ- 
ence in its texture which have given rise to 
its division into two layers, a deeper layer 
which is dense, and bestows firmness and 
resistance on the skin, termed the corium ; 
and a superficial layer, which is soft and 
velvety, and raised into numberless minute 
papilla, the papillary layer, The dermis has 
entering into its composition a variety of 
tissues; as, for example, areolo-fibrous 
tissue, elastic fibrous tissue, red contractile 
fibrous tissue, blood-vessels, lymphatic ves- 
sels, and nerves. 

The epidermis, or cuticle, like the dermis, 
offers a degree of difference in the density of 
its texture, according as it is examined on 
its superficial or on its deep aspect. The 
former is hard and horny, and is well calcu- 
lated by its density and insensibility to resist 
the influence of injurious agencies. The 
latter, on the contrary, is soft, and admirably 
adapted to the purpose of supporting the 
cutaneous papilla, defending them from 
pressure, and consequently of assisting them 
in the performance of their functions. To 
this latter layer, which has been considered 
by some to be a distinct membrane, and was 
first particularly described by Malpighi, the 
terms rete mucosum, expressive of its soft- 
ness, and rete Malpighianum, indicative of 
its describer, have been applied. 

In addition to the dermis and epidermis, 
we find entering into the structure of the 
skin, glandular organs for the secretion of 
the perspiratory fluid, the sudoriparous 
glands ; others for the production of the 
sebaceous substance, sebaceous glands ; 
and organs for the production of the hairs, 
the hair-follicles. 

The permis offers considerable variety in 
thickness on different parts of the cutaneous 
surface ; while a difference in relative thick- 
ness is also manifested in different portions 
of its extent. Thus, on the more exposed 
regions of the body, as upon the dorsal re- 
gion of the trunk, the back and outer sides 
ofthe arms, the front and outer sides of the 
lower limbs, the palms of the hands and 
soles of the feet, the dermis is thick; while 
in other situations, and particularly on the 
inner sides of the limbs, it is thin. On the 
eyelids, the penis, and the scrotum, the der- 
mis is peculiarly delicate. The thickness of 





the papillary layer of the dermis holds an 
intimate relation with the sensibility of the 
region in which it is examined, and also 
with the thickness of the epidermis. Thus, 
on the pulps of the fingers and toes, which 
are organised for the sense of touch, the pa- 
pille are largely deyeloped and abundant, 
as they are again on the palms and soles, 
where the epidermis is required to possess 
unusual thickness; while, on the general 
surface, where the sensibility is obtuse and 
the epidermis thin, the papilla are in the 
same proportion rare and minute. 

The areolo-fibrous tissue of the dermis is 
composed of fibres of two kinds, the proper 
fibre of areolar tissue, of minute size, undu- 
lating and cylindrical in its form, and the 
polyhedral yellowish fibre of elastic tissue. 
These two kinds of fibre differ from each 
other, not only in physical but also in chemi- 
cal properties ; the former by giving forth a 
large quantity of gelatine on boiling, and 
the latter none. The fibres of areolar tissue 
are very closely enlaced in the upper stra- 
tum of the corium, and constitute a firm and 
equable support to the papillae which rise 
from its surface; more deeply the meshes 
between the bands and cords are increased 
in size, and serve as protective passages for 
the cutaneous vessels and nerves to the pa- 
pillary layer; and more deeply still the 
separations are augmented to so great an ex- 
tent as to form a transition texture between 
the denser tissue of the dermis and the loose 
web of the subcutaneous tissue, The aree 
left by the interlacements of the fibrous 
bands and cords of the inferior stratum of 
the dermis, present a certain degree of uni- 
formity in point of size, and are occupied 
not only by the cutaneous vessels and nerves, 
but also by adipose tissue in considerable 
quantity. The yellow elastic fibres are 
situated almost exclusively in the upper 
strata of the corium ; they are found singly or 
in slender fasciculi, ramifying through its 
texture, and forming, by their frequent com- 
munications, an open web. 

The contractile fibrous tissue of the dermis 
consists of cylindrical fibres, having a red- 
dish hue, somewhat transparent aspect, and 
a larger diameter than the ultimate fibres 
of areolar tissue. In certain parts ofthe skin 
these fibres are collected in so great number 
as to form a layer of moderate thickness. 
This is the case in the scrotum, where they 
constitute the dartos, and again in the skin 
of the nipple. In both these situations the 
contractile fibres are the organs by which 
the motions of the parts are effected. In 
the rest of the skin contractile fibres are less 
easily discoverable, but they undoubtedly 
exist. In certain animals they have been 
distinctly seen to form a web around the fol- 
licles of the hairs and sebaceous glands ; in 
the latter situation serving as a motor im- 
pulse to the course of the sebaceous secre- 
tion,and in the former producing an erec- 
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tion of the hairs, such as occurs under the in- 
fluence of fright, of rage, &c. It is to these 
fibres that we must ascribe the production of 
that particular state of the skin termed cutis 
anserina, or goose-skin, resulting from the 
influence of cold or alarm ; a state which has 
been long supposed to depend on some kind 
of spasm existing in the tegument, spasmus 
periphericus. The morbid sensation called 
horripilation, may be in part due to the con- 
veyance of an impression of the action of 
these fibres, by means of the cutaneous’nerves, 
to the sensorium. 

Besides the tissues which I have now de- 
scribed as entering into the structure of the 
corium, Mr. Bowman has recently disco- 
vered organic muscular fibres in the dartos. 
These, he remarks, are at once known by the 
number of corpuscles or cell-nuclei‘by which 
they are loaded. The same kind of fibres 
very probably exist in the contractile tissue 
of the nipple, and may possibly be disco- 
= at some future period in the rest of the 
skin. 

The papillary layer of the dermis, or corpus 
papillare, is a highly vascular and nervous 
structure, constituting the superficial surface 
of the dermis, and formed into numberless 
minute conical projections or papilla, which 
coverevery part of its surface. These are 
the organs by means of which the functions 
of the dermis are especially performed ; they 
are the apparatus by which the epidermis 
is produced, and the medium by which the 
sensibility of the skin is manifested. On 
the greater part of the skin, as upon the 
trunk of the body and limbs, the papillz are 
scattered at short distances, and without any 
definite arrangement; but in other situations, 
as on the palmar surface of the hands and 
fingers, and on the plantar aspect of the feet, 
they are disposed in rows ; these rows, by 
their prominence, give rise to the appearance 
of ridges separated by furrows, which is so 
conspicuous on the hands and feet. ‘The 
ridges are seen to be intersected at short dis- 
tances by transverse furrows, and these latter 
correspond with the point of perforation of 
the ‘sudoriparous ducts in their course to- 
wards the surface of the epidermis. The 
transverse furrows, moreover, divide the 
ridges into small quadrilateral clumps, each 
being composed of from ten to twenty pa- 
pille. The papilla composing these little 
clumps are for the most part of uniform size 
and length, but every here and there I have 
observed that one of the papillae is nearly 
one-half longer than the rest. On the 
palmar aspect of the hands, and on the cor- 
responding surface of the feet, the papille 
are, as I have before had occasion to remark, 
very considerably larger than on the general 
surface of the skin; the cause of this dif- 
ference being the augmentation of function, 
both secretion and sensibility, in the former 
situations. The papille which produce the 
nail are on this account of remarkable size 





in comparison with those of the rest of the 
cutaneous surface ; those which are placed 
beneath the nail being thin and lamellar, and 
those which secrete the root of the nail 
being elongated and filiform. Each papilla, 
considered separately, is composed of the 
convolution of a capillary and of a nervous 
loop, the integrity of the organ being main- 
tained by a connecting medium of soft cellulo- 
areolar tissue. 

The blood-vessels which supply the dermis 
reach the papillary layer by passing through 
the interstices left in the deeper strata of the 
corium by the interlacement of its fibrous 
tissue. They are protected in their course 
to the surface by the soft cushion of adipose 
tissue which surrounds them, and which 
serves at the same time as a similar defence 
to the cutaneous nerves. In these dermic 
canals the small arteries divide and subdi- 
vide, to constitute in the uppermost strata 
of the corium a rich capillary network. The 
capillary plexus of the skin is the basial 
layer of the corpus papillare, extending into 
the depths of the corium, where it consti- 
tutes the parietal boundary of the sudoripa- 
rous and sebaceous canals, and of the hair- 
follicles, and throwing off loops at right 
angles to its plane to form the numerous 
papillae which clothe its surface. The 
efferent capillaries unite to form minute 
veins, which return to the centres of the 
venous system in the same canals with the 
arteries and nerves, 

The lymphatic vessels commence in the 
tissue of the dermis by a plexus which very 
probably forms an interlacement with the 
capillary and nervous plexuses. Absorption 
in the papille is performed by endosmosis, 
and lymphatic vessels in them are neither 
wanted nor do they exist. It is imagined by 
some anatomists that these lymphatic 
plexuses commence in the cells of the areolar 
tissue. This opinion is founded upon the 
coarse but successful method which is com- 
monly adopted for injecting these vessels, 
The process is as follows :—A small opening 
is made in the skin; into this opening the 
pipe of the injecting apparatus is inserted, 
the valve is opened, and a column of mer- 
cury several feet in height bears down into 
the tissue of the dermis. By force of disrup- 
tion the mercury makes its way into the 
areolar tissue for some distance around the 
opening, and from the latter bursts into the 
lymphatic plexus, and thence passes freely 
into the lymphatic vessels. But this occur: 
rence cannot surely be offered as an argu- 
ment in favour of the origin of the lymphatic 
vessels in the areolar tissue of the body. 

The nerves of the skin reach the superficial 
strata of the dermis in the same way with 
the arteries ; in the dermic canals they sepa- 
rate into minute fasciculi, and these latter 
subsequently divide into primitive fibres, 
which enlace with the capillary plexus, and 
form loops inthe papilla. In the least sen- 
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sitive parts of the skin these loops are sim- 
ple, being more or less acutely bent, accord- 
ing to the form of the papilla. In the sensi- 
tive parts, on the other hand, the nervous 
fibril is more or less convoluted in the 
papilla before it returns upon itself, offering 
in this manner a larger surface of nervous 
extension. 

The epmpermis, which is known by the 
additional designations cuticle and scarf-skin, 
is a production of the dermis intended for the 
defence and protection of the corpus papil- 
lare. It is an insensible and extra-vascular 
membrane, liable, from its position, to con- 
tinval destruction by attrition, and con- 
stantly undergoing reproduction by secre- 
tion from the structure on which it rests. 
The external surface of the epidermis is 
smooth, dry, and polished, exfoliating by the 
detachment of minute scales; the inner sur- 
face is soft and perforated by numerous 
minute depressious which correspond with 
and lodge the papille of the dermis. In the 
epidermis from the palms and soles this dis- 
position is remarkable, the furrows of the 
superficial surface being represented by 
ridges on the deep, and vice vers@. The seat 
of the apertures of the sudoriferous ducts is 
indicated by conical processes, which are 
traversed by the spiral excretory canals. The 
epidermis presents a remarkable difference 
of density when examined on its opposite 
surfaces ; the internal surface is soft, from 
being the last produced, and containing a 
larger proportion of fluid matter; while the 
external surface is hard from evaporation 
and consequent condensation. Between 
these extremes the gradation of condensation, 
or softness, is gradual from the one surface 
to the other. The softer and most deeply 
seated layer of the epidermis is distin- 
guished from the rest by the designation rete 
mucosum, and was considered by Malpighi 
asa distinct membrane. Even at the pre- 
sent day this portion of the epidermis is re- 
garded by some anatomists as an independ- 
ent formation, and has obtained the unde- 
served credit of possessing a circulation and 
apparatus of vessels of its own. 

The so-called rete mucosum may, by a 
little dexterity of manipulation, be separated 
from the denser strata of epidermis, and ex- 
hibited as a distinct layer, but the line of 
separation must be different in every subject 
examined, and even in the same portion of 
skin it will be thick in one place, by en- 
croaching more upon the denser layers, and 
thin inanother. When placed beneath the 
microscope, the rete mucosum is found to 
be a continuous and homogeneous layer, re- 
presenting an accurate model of the pa- 
pillary surface from which it is removed, 
every papilla having its distinct finger-of-a- 
glove-like concavity in the soft epidermis. 
That portion of the rete mucosum which 
covers the summits of the papillae is consi- 
derably thinner than that which occupies 





the hollows between their bases; hence, 
when examined by transmitted light, the 
bright and transparent sheaths of the pa- 
pill, contrasting with the dark ridges be- 
tween, give rise to the appearance of a net- 
work, from which the layer has taken its 
name. The adjectival designation of this 
structure is equally incorrect in its applica- 
tion, and is due tot he period when the exa- 
mination is made. If a portion of skin be 
scalded and the epidermis removed, the rete 
mucosum will be found to be firm, and will 
present an exceedingly beautiful reverse of 
the papillary layer; some degree of this 
firmness, it is true, is the consequence of 
coagulation by heat of the albumen of the 
newly-deposited substance ; but if it were 
possible to effect the same in the living skin, 
in a sound individual, the density of the 
structure would be found very nearly if not 
entirely equal to that which obtains in the 
experiment I have just cited, I am assured 
of this fact by having observed the effect of 
abrasions of the skin in injuries, and having 
seen several instances in which the rete 
mucosum was exposed, and in a fitting con- 
dition to be examined with advantage. But 
if the investigation of this structure be left, 
as is usually the case, until decomposition 
has not only commenced, but advanced in 
its course ; until the fluids of the body have 
transuded by endosmosis the cutaneous 
tissues, and have collected on the surface of 
the dermis, the rete mucosum will then be 
found pulpy and diffluent, and comparable 
to nothing so closely as mucus. The same 
remark applies to the effects produced by a 
blister on the epidermis ; the rete mucosum 
in this case, as in the preceding, is destroyed. 
The thin semi-transparent layer seen upon 
the papillary surface after the removal of the 
epidermis is not, as has been supposed, the 
rete separated from the epidermis, but sim- 
ply a layer of plastic lymph, containing the 
formative elements out of which a new rete 
mucosum and epidermis are ready to be, and 
in process of being, fashioned. 

Besides the markings on the epidermis 
which are referrible to the papilla, and are 
coexistent with the formation of this mem- 
brane, there are others which are due to 
the movements of the skin by its contractile 
apparatus, and to the movements of the 
entire body by its muscular system, These 
markings are everywhere present, but are 
most conspicuous on the concavities and 
convexities of joints. They everywhere 
give rise to the appearance of small poly- 
gonal allotments of surface, of various size 
aud form, and serve to modify very mate- 


| rially the aspect of those diseases which are 


characterised by morbid alteration of the epi- 
dermis. Upon those parts of the surface 
where no movements by joints occur, the de- 
termining cause of the form of the allotments 
is the hairs, which, deeply enrooted in the 
cutaneous tissue, fix the skin from point to 
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point, and establish the position of the fur- 
rows. On those parts, however, moved and 
thrown into folds by the joints, the allot- 
ments pond with the nature of the folds 
produced ; thus, upon the convexities of the 
elbows, the arez are irregularly quadrangu- 
lar, while upon the opposite aspect of the 
same joint they are elliptical. 

The epidermis is pierced by a number of 
apertures, which are found on every part of 
the surface of the body ; they are the open- 
ings of the sudoriferous ducts, and of the 
hair-follicles and sebaceous glands. Through 
these apertures the secretions of the skin are 
poured out upon the surface, and the hairs 
escape from their deeper seat. It is also 


through these apertures especially, the pores 
of the akin, that gases and fluids and medici- 
nal agents traverse the epidermis, to be ab- 
sorbed by the deeper textures. 

At our next meeting, Gentlemen, I shall 
direct your attention to the growth and mode 
of reproduction of the epidermis. 





VALUABLE INQUIRIES 
AID OF OUR 

OF PHTHISIS. 

Dr. Briavet, of the Hépital Cochin, in 
Paris, has made some statistical researches 
into the hereditary constitution, the mode of 
rearing, and the means of living, Xc., of a 
number of patients admitted to that hos- 
pital attacked by pulmonary phthisis ; the 
results of which researches (made known in 
the “ Archives Generales” for October, 
1842), though differing in some respects 
from those obtained by the inquiries of other 
practitioners, may aid us materially in ac- 
quiring an accurate knowledge of the various 
predisposing causes of this disease, and their 
relative influence in its production :— 

Of 609 individuals who had died in the 
hospital throughout the years 1838, 1839, 
and 1840, 182 had succumbed under phthisis, 
of whom 91 were males and 91 females ; 
while 427 (204 male and 223 female) died 
of other diseases. It would appear, therefore, 
that taking into account the whole number 
of individuals dying in the hospital, the mor- 
tality from phthisis was about one-tenth 
greater among males than females. - 

Of 98 phthisical patients, 30 were de- 
scended from parents who had suffered with 
the same disease; and out of 88, 47 had 
been brought up in towns (24 in Paris) and 
41 in the country,—hereditary predisposition 
having been as frequent among the latter as 
the former. 

Twenty-four patients were tall, large built, 
and corpulent, 9 tall and slender, 15 dimi- 
nutive and meagre ; the rest were of medium 
height and make. Thirty-three were natu- 
rally of a robust, and 21 of a feeble constitu- 
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tion; and the rest were of intermediate 
vigour. 

As to temperament, some curious parti- 
culars were remarked. Out of 65 males, 29 
were dark complexioned, with dark hair; 
and 36 were fair, 4 of whom had white, 4 
yellow or reddish, and the remainder ches- 
nut-coloured hair. Of 37 females, 8 had 
dark hair and complexion, and 29 were fair, 
nearly all having hair of a chesnuthue. Out 
of 75 male patients not attacked with phthisis, 
29 had both the hair and skin dark, and 46 
were of a fair complexion, 12 having light, 
and the rest chesnut-coloured hair; while of 
50 females, also not phthisical, 26 had dark 
skin and hair, and 24 a fair complexion, 2 
having yellowish, 4 white, and 18 chesnut- 
coloured hair. 

In 63 out of 70 patients, the extremities 
of the fingers were more or less abnormally 
developed, or the nails curved (scutiformes), 

In 85 cases the conformation of the thorax 
was particularly noticed: in 37 it was well 
formed ; in 48 altered more or less from its 
natural shape. 

Out of 94 patients, 31 were little subject 
to catarrhs, while the remainder were more 
or less liable to take cold readily, and 9 had 
been accustomed to a cough from infancy. 
Those born of phthisical parents seemed not 
to be more liable to take cold than others, 
Of 37, 15 were particularly apt to suffer dis- 
comfort from a cold atmosphere ; but here 
again, those of phthisical descent were not 
more liable than the rest. 

As to the age at which phthisis usually 
makes itself manifest,—in three-fifths of the 
cases, it is, according to M. Briquet, be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 35 years; and in 
most of the remaining cases, between 35 and 
50 years of age. The mean age at which 
the patients descended from parents subject 
to phthisis were first attacked M. Briquet 
found to be 27; while in those in which the 
disease was not proved to be hereditary, 31 
years of age was the mean of its first ap- 
pearance. The distinction of sex appeared to 
make no difference in this particular. 

Of 98 cases, 30 supervened during De- 
cember, January, and February; 24 in 
March, April, and May; 23 in June, July, 
and August; and 21 in September, October, 
and November. 


SPINAL IRRITATION, 

Tuts disease, so common, and the cause of 
so many distressing symptoms, is supposed 
by Dr. Stilling, of Cassei, to be dependent 
on congestion in the capillaries of the spinal 
chord. He remarks, also, that ‘wherever 
there is sanguineous congestion there is an 
exudation of serum through the parietes of 
the blood-vessels, which softens the sur- 
rounding structures ; so that in post-mortem 
examinations of persons who have died with 
the above disease the spinal cord has been 
found in all stages of ramollissement, 
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In my first paper (p. 230) an abstract is 
given of some of the more general laws of 
the vital force, as propounded by Professor 
Liebig. 

These are sufficient to show that no greater 
misrepresentation can be made than that 
which attributes to him a reference of all 
which passes in the living system to chemi- 
cal forces. There is no originality in ex- 
plaining the phenomena of living beings by 
a vital force. Thus, Miller and others, 
have their “ organic force.” But 


The Laws of the Vital Force, as conceived by 
Liebig, differ totally from those of other 
Physiologists, 

and should those of Liebig be generally 
adopted, they must put an entirely new face 
upon physiology, as well as upon theoretical 
medicine ; and if their basis be truth, they 
must reveal, with the greatest certainty, new 
principtes of practice. 

We find Miller recognising the fact, that 
the orga ..ic force is increased during the or- 
ganisation of new matter; but how totally 
different his views are as compared with 
those of Liebig, is well iliustrated in the 
passage which closely follows the enuncia- 
tion of that fact. ‘“‘ Whether, during life,” 
says Miiller, “ the organic force, as well as 
the organic matter, is constantly suffering de- 
struction, is quite unknown.”* Again, the 
prominent idea of life in the minds of other 
physiologists is “change,’’ whereas Liebig 
refers the changes which occur in microsco- 
pical vital processes, for the most part, to 
chemical forces. The vital force is exhibited 
pre-eminently in resistance,—static equili- 
brium. 

Being in possession of the laws which 
govern the vital force and form the founda- 
tion of the author’s superstructure, we are 
the better prepared to examine his labours 
in detail, but before we can enter upon such 
an examination with advantage we must 
survey generally some of the more important 
questions which the work embraces. 

Naturalists have ever met with great diffi- 
culties in drawing a 
Line of Demarcation between Animals and 

Vegetables, 

but hitherto they have referred very cursorily 

to the chemico-vital grounds of distinction. 


° Physiology, translated by Baly, p. 39. 





taken of the latter is in Liebig’s 

In animals and vegetables the same vital 
force is in operation. Assimilation being 
produced by the same cause and proceeding 
in the same way in both ; but the conditions 
necessary for animal and vegetable nutrition 
are essentially different. Plants are nou- 
rished on inorganic matter only. Animals 
require for their development substances 
which must have been previously generated 
by the vital force—by organic beings pos- 
sessed of life. The growth of plants is at- 
tended with the elimination of oxygen, 
which separates from the other component 
parts of their nourishment; while* the 
growth and reproduction of animals is at- 
tended with the continual absorption of 
oxygen, and its union with those elements 
which have formed the components parts 
of the living tissues. But the distinguishing 
characteristic of vegetable life is the unin- 
terrupted passage of matter from a state of 
motion to that of static equilibrium. With 
the assimilation of its food a fresh momen- 
tum of force is added to the previously 
existing momentam. Plants being depend- 
ent upon external influences for those mo- 
tions which are essential to nutrition, and 
having no organs for conveying away their 
vital force in the shape of mechanical mo- 
tion, the vital force must be expended in 
growth. The capacity of increase in the 
mass is accordingly almost unlimited ; while 
a plant lives no cessation of growth can be 
perceived. In animals, on the contrary, the 
force expended in growth and resistance to 
external agencies is limited, the superabun- 
dant vital force being destined for the pro- 
duction of mechanical motion; and animals 
produce within themselves the motions 
which are indispensable to the vital pro- 
cesses. 

The force and direction of the vital energy 
of a part of a living plant is due to the ab- 
sence of a nervous apparatus, and of all 
means by which its vital force can be con- 
ducted away. So that a plant is possessed 
of a power sufficient to overcome the strongest 
chemical attractions, The force required 
for the conversion of the fibrin of the blood 
into muscular tissue in an animal is as 
nothing compared to that expended in the 
decomposition of carbonic acid by the leaf of 
a plant, and the conversion of the elements 
of that acid into nourishment,* The assimi- 
lation of fibrin is only a change of form, and 
it might even be supposed that this change 
takes place without any expenditure of avail- 
able force. In the animal, on the other 
hand, this same vital force is converted into 
a moving power. Thus, the most essential 
chemical difference is observable between 
animals and plants in the primary effects of 


. Liebig’s Chemistry of Agriculture, p. 24. 
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nions are more valle before us. 

From that which has already been ex- 
plained respecting the vital force the ful- 
lowing distinction, although not drawa by 
Liebig himself, will be easily understood. 
Organic chemistry, purely considered, and 
the chemistry of organic life, are two different 
things. 

In the processes of growth and reproduc- 
tion (limiting our inquiries at present to ani- 
mals, and adopting the views of Liebig and 
his school), the materials of the food pass 
from a state of motion to a state of rest, or 
static equilibrium, under the influence of the 
vital force. Owing to the expenditure of the 
latter in muscular and mechanical motion 
the equilibrium becomes disturbed in the ex- 
treme textures, and the elements are again 
subjected to chemical forces—are again put 
into motion. This change from motion to 
rest, and from rest to motion, is in continual 
play so long as life lasts. 

Organic chemisiry, purely considered, em- 
braces the investigation of the nature of this 
said food ; of the changes which it undergoes 
in digestion ; and of its conversion intochyle 
and blood. It inquires into the materials 
which constitute blood, and into the decompo- 
sition, if not the formation of that fluid ; into 
the uses of many of the secretions, and the 
natare of the excretions. Animal heat is 


amenable to it, as also the action of foreign 
agents, whether medicines or poisons, upon 
the non-vital fluids during life, however such 
agents may happen to be introduced into the 
economy. 


The Chemistry of Organic Life, 

on the other hand, embraces tlie investigation 
of the influence of the blood, viewed as a 
chemical compound, upon the vital proper- 
ties of the tissues, including the nature of 
the formative and nutritive processes, and 
the composition of the living structures. It 
considers the conversion of the constituents 
of food and blood into muscle, membrane, 
nervous matter, &c., under the influence of 
the living force ; also the metamorphoses of 
organs and tissues; the action of foreign 
agents, as of poisons and medicines, upon the 
vital transformations, and the resulting 
effects upon the vital force itself. The che- 
mistry of organic life embraces, in fact, all 
the changes of arrangement in the elements 
of matter prodaced by the vital force, and 
the reciprocal influence of the chemical forces 
with which matter is endowed upon the ele- 
ments of the vital tissues. 

This distinction flows naturally from a 
consideration of Liebig’s late works, and of 
the present state of the subject of them. The 
chemists of this country are more especially 
organic chemists. Liebig and his school 
have ventured on the threshold of the che- 





pk 0 At the same time, it is no easy 

to determine where, in the living eco- 
Selst,eb-ene endoand en ater bane. If 
the two forces be distinct, there must exist a 
line of demarcation, but until we are yet 
farther advanced in the science each indivi- 
dual will be apt to draw that line in a dif- 
ferent parallel. Liebig, in the work before 
us, appears to consider, for instance, that 
the blood is a chemical fiuid ; others have 
urged strong reasons for the belief, that as 
in minute structure, so in the blood, the 
vital and chemical forces are equally in play ; 
and in the author’s “Chemistry of Agricul- 
ture” he assigns vital properties to the 
blood or some of its constituents, although 
the vital force is here so feebly exerted that 
it is overcome by the slightest action of a 
chemical agent (p. 378). I shall return to 
this subject ; in the meantime it is necessary 
to bear in mind the distinction which has 
been drawn. 

Animal life is sustained by nourishment, 
and requires for its support highly azotised 
atoms. But one principle feature in Liebig’s 
last work is to prove that 


The Diet of Man 


consists of two essential parts, subserving 
totally different purposes in his economy. 
The one part being composed of materials 
capable of assimilation to his various organs 
and tissues, and containing a peculiar prin- 
ciple essential to his existence, now well 
known to chemis ts as proteine ; these are 
the nitrogenised principles of his food, and 
are called “ plastic elements of nutrition,” 
the other part being composed of elements 
employed continually for purposes other than 
the nutrition of the tissues, but equally essen- 
tial to the continuance of life, of which the 
support of respiration and the production of 
heat are among the most obvious and import- 
ant; these are the non-nitrogenised elements 
of his food, and are called “‘ elements of re- 
spiration.” 

The plastic elements of nutrition are 
alone the subjects of the vital chemistry, of 
the combined or opposing manifestations of 
the vital and chemical forces. Out of them 
¢ome vital force and mechanical motion. 
The elements of respiration are subject to 
the laws of chemistry alone. All the 
changes they undergo, even in the living 
system, their combination with the blood, 
their combustion, out of which comes animal 
heat, belong to organic chemistry purely 
considered. 

If the supply of nutriment be the first 
condition of animal life, the absofption of 
oxygen is the second. This oxygen is con- 
veyed by the arterial blood to all parts of 
the body. A small portion, probably, plays 
a part in the chemistry of life, by con- 
tributing to the growth of the body in 
extreme texture, inasmuch as that the plastic 
elements of nutrition become more hi 





























oxidised in passing into the form of some of 
the tissues. But the proportion expended in 
this way to that absorbed must be very 
small indeed, and it is by no means certain 
that the oxygen derived by these tissues may 
not be furnished by water. A far greater 
portion of the oxygen respired combines 
with those elements of the tissues which 
are separated as effete, dead, or useless. It 
produces, by its union with these, the act of 
transformation, called the change of matter. 
Thus it acts upon the living tissue when the 
vital force is expended. Living particles 
are first brought into a state of equilibrium 
with particles endowed with chemical 
powers, and ultimately the chemical power 
of the particles, and in particular that of the 
oxygen, prevails. In fact, oxygen is abso- 
lutely essential for the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the particles held together by 
vital and chemical forces respectively ; the 
proper external cause of the waste of matter 
acting as a force which tends to destroy an 
opposite force at every moment of existence. 
As long as the vital force is not conducted 
away by mechanical motion the oxygen has 
no effect on the organised parts; and in all 
cases the quantity of oxygen consumed 
corresponds to the conducting power of the 
nervous system, and the mechanical effects 
produced, 

Bat there is still a further use which the 
oxygen subserves in the living economy. It 
combines with the non-nitrogenised elements 
of the food ; this, also, being a purely chemi- 
cal action. These elements consist chiefly 
of carbon and hydrogen; fat, starch, and 
sugar are examples. The principles of the 
food from which they are derived, previously 
undergo changes in the economy by which 


they are prepared for the action of the) 


oxygen. For these changes a special ap- 
paratus, the biliary system, is provided. 


The ultimate combination of the prepared | 


materials with the oxygen being a true 
eremacausis, or slow combustion, and the 
result is 


The production of Animal Heat. 


Animal heat, or a given temperature, is 
essential to the continued development of 
the vital force; and as the animal body re- 
sembles any other heated mass in tending 
towards an equilibrium of temperature with 
surrounding substances, the necessity of a 
provision for the production of heat within 
itself may be easily comprehended. There 
exists in the body no other known source of 
heat but the chemical action between the 
elements Of the food and the oxygen of the 
air, this source being amply sufficient to 
explain all the phenomena. It signifies 
nothing what intermediate changes the food 
undergoes in becoming assimilated to or- 
ganised tissue, or in its passage through the 
liver and the formation of bile, the last 
change is uniformly the combustion of its 
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MR. ANCELL’S CRITICISMS ON 


carbon and hydrogen and the production of 
carbonic acid and water. The production of 
heat occurs only in those parts of the body 
to which the oxygen respired is conveyed by 
the blood. The animal body is a furnace, 
the food the fuel, and with a proper supply 
of the supporter of combustion, heat must 
be the result. The metamorphosed tissues 
constitute a part of this fuel; the elements 
of respiration, the non-nitrogenised elements 
of the food, another part. Thus the chemical 
action of oxygen in the living body is 
neutralised, either by the rejected elements 
of organised parts, or by certain matters 
formed from the elements of the food, and 
the result is the production of heat with as 
much certainty as that heat is produced in 
ordinary combustion. 

The following are 


The more important Relations in the Animal 
Economy which it is the object of Liebig’s 
work to investigate and to establish :— 


I. Between the consumption of food and 
the consumption of oxygen. 

II. Between the consumption of food and 
the development of heat. 

IIT. Between the consumption of food 
and the development of mechanical 
force. 

IV. Between the consumption of oxygen 
and the development of heat. 

V. Between the consumption of oxygen 
and the development of mechanical 
force. 

VI. Between the change of matter and 
the consumption of food ; also the con- 
sumption of oxygen; also the develop- 
ment of heat; also the development of 
mechanical force. 

VII. Between the expenditure of vital 
force in voluntary motion and the ex- 
penditure of vital force in involuntary 
motion, 

VIII. Between the expenditure of vital 
force in reproduction and growth and 
its expenditure in mechanical effects. 

IX. Between the expenditure of vital 
force and sleep. 

X. Between the waste of organised mate- 
rial and the quantity of nitrogen in the 
urine. 

XI. Between the sum of mechanical 
effects and the quantity of nitrogen in 
the urine. 

From these, the more simple relations, the 
more complicated relations flow; as, for 
instance, the connection between the absorp- 
tion of oxygen, the change of matter, and 
the manifestations of mechanical force ; and 
again, the connection between the consump- 
tion of food, the manifestations of force, and 
the quantity of nitrogen in the urine. 

Liebig is in accordance with most other 
physiologists in referring the phenomena of 
mental existence, of sensation, consciousness, 
and intellect, to 





LIEBIG,—HIS CHEMISTRY AND REVIEWERS. 


An immaterial agency, entirely distinct from 
the vital force. 

This agency exercises a certain influence 
over the activity of organic life, just as other 
immaterial agencies do, and the organic life 
reacts on the conscious mental existence. 
The mental force may be absent without the 
vitality of animals being otherwise affected 
than by the want of a peculiar source of in- 
creased energy, or of disturbance. Every 
modification of nervous matter pre-supposes 
a modification of feeling, perception, and 
intellect ; and every mental affection, every 
thought, every sensation, is accompanied by 
a change of matter. “ The faculty of think- 
ing,” says Fletcher, “‘may be increased or 
diminished by causes which may be pre- 
sumed to increase or diminish the quantity of 
nervous matter in which it resides.”* But 
Liebig goes so far as to say that the produc- 
tion and transformation of the peculiar and 
distinct principles of which the brain and 
nerves are composed, may be modified at 
will by the employment of substances of 
analogous composition (p. 139). 

Before I proceed to investigate the evidence 
which the author adduces in favour of his 
more remarkable positions, a few observa- 
tions respecting one or two 
Criticisms which Liebig’s positions have 

elicited, 
may not be misplaced. The important doc- 
trine of the origin of mechanical power, and 
the manner in which it is conducted by the 
nerves, is met by a strong protest on the part 
of the reviewer in Dr. Forbes’s journal, 
The writer appears to regard this as being 
opposed to the Hailerian doctrine of the in- 
herent irritability of the muscular fibre, and 
he advances two objections against it:— 
1. Muscles are obedient to stimuli applied 
to themselves when they can be acted upon 
with great difficulty only by any stimulus 
conveyed through the nerves. 2. When the 
circulation of the blood ceases the nerves 
lose their power of communicating stimuli 
long before the muscles lose their irritability. 
The writer also remarks, “ that there is one 
important point left out of view ; namely, 
the constant action of the involuntary 
muscles.”+ Liebig is completely misunder- 
stood in this criticism, there being nothing 
in his work, that I can find, inconsistent with 
the Hallerian doctrine. Muscles, according 
to him, are so many generators of vital force. 
It is nowhere asserted that the available 
vital force of an individual muscle, or part 
of a muscle, even if separated from the body, 
will not answer to stimuli. So long as any 
vital force remains it may be made to con- 
tract. What Liebig does say, and what 
must constitute a most important addition to 
the Hallerian doctrine, if satisfactorily sup- 


* Physiology, part iii., p. 117. 
+ Lib. cit., p. 498, 


ported by evidence, is, that the muscles have 
not a sufficient momentum of force ; have 
not an amount of force at all times in a 
free state to produce the powerful mechanical 
motions of the animal body, and that the 
provision made by nature is, that the force 
required to make up the deficiency in one 
part shall be derived from other parts of the 
system, the nerves being the conductors. So 
that, although the muscles of an arm may be 
made to contract by various stimuli, when 
that arm is removed from the body, yet they 
cannot be made to exhibit the powerful and 
continued manifestations of force which are 
essential to the operations of life. Again, 
as regards the involuntary muscles, it by no 
means follows from the laws of the vital 
force, as stated by Liebig, that the force 
generated during the change of matter in 
|their own substance is not available for 
| their own mechanical movements ; it follows 
| only, that any deficiency of force necessary 
for the continuance of those movements is 
sure to be conveyed to them so long as there 
is any available force in any other part of 
the system, and so long as the nerves or con- 
ductors remain intact. 

Does not this view of the case open to the 
mind a more rational explanation than has 
ever yet been given of a host of phenomena 
in the living system ? 

In the same critique (p. 499) another 
statement of Liebig’s is characterised as 
erroneous. There being no proof that motion 
in plants, as that of the fluids in the characez, 
or the circulation of the sap, for example, is 
produced and propagated in the same way 
as motion is produced in animals, and many 
circumstances tending to establish the in- 
fluence of physical and mechanical causes 
as heat, light, &c., in giving origin to these 
motions in the vegetable kingdom, Liebig 
regards animal and veget: sensible motion 
as derived from two different sources. Plants 
being destitute of nerves, bear him out in this 
opinion, although the molecular motions in 
them, as in animals, are dependent upon the 
same force, and are, accordingly, identical. 
The reviewer denies Liebig’s statement, but 
he offers no facts or reasonings to show that 
sensible motion has the same origin in both 
kingdoms. It is assertion without proof. 





BOGS WITHOUT MALARIA. 

Hyrertropny of the spleen you will see 
now and then, wherever you go. It is very 
common in Lincolnshire, and other places 
where intermittent fevers are endemial. In 
many parts of Italy, and other countries 
| where heat and moisture abound, it is to be 
jmet in almost every person. In Ireland, 
| though so moist, there is but little ague, and 
|splenic enlargements must be considered 
|rare. Our bogs do not give origin to mala- 
ria, owing, I suppose, to the great quantity 
of bark they contain.—Dr. Benson ; Lectures 
| in Dublin, 
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_ e muscles, dulness and apathy of the mind 
OPHTHALMIC AFFECTIONS, and body, of another ; > the foul, dry, 
DEVELOPING A swarthy-coloured skin, swollen countenance, 


NEW PLAN OF TREATING sTRu.|@@tk hair, &c., of a third. A true condi- 


tion of constitutional struma, however, de- 
MOUS CONJUNCTIVITIS. pends, not on any mere physical condition of 


By E. O. Hockxen, M.D., London.* the body, but on an actual contamination of 
the blood by imperfectly assimilated matter ; 
and this state of the blood is itself dependent 





Srromovs conjunctivitis is a very frequent 


and distressing disease of the eye, which | “P00, and is kept up by, a peculiar derange- 
oceasions severe annoyance during its con- | ment of the digestive and assimilative organs. 
tinuance, lasts an indefinite period, and is | Both these pathological elements are con- 
apt to be renewed, from slight variations of |CeTued in the production of stramous con- 
climate, or any other exciting cause. Those |J¥activitis ; the fifth nerve suffers from the 
only who have seen much of this disease, | propagation of irritation from the ganglionic 
the long time it occasionally lasts, the ob-|S¥Stem of nerves, and reference to its ex- 


stinacy it manifests against common remedies, | ‘Te™ity, and the inflammation of the conjunc- 
and the great distress and anxiety that it| ti¥a is modified by the strumous condition of 


causes to both the patient and the friends, | the blood. 

can alone appreciate the value of any plan; _ 48 I have stated before, so now I repeat, 
of treatment which promises almost certain | that the manifestations of this constitutional 
and immediate relief, produces no pain by | condition are different in different grades of 
its application, and requires neither skill nor | individuals. Tubercular phthisis is thus 
jadgment in its use or repetition. Such a| handed down in a peculiar form of the 
plan of treatment I shall have presently to | Seneral cachexia, and this cachexia is 
offer to the notice of my professional| Senerated by adverse fortuitous circum- 
brethren, and, in doing so, I feel persuaded | Stances, manifesting itself in this and other 
that there are none who will take the trouble | ftagments of a great constitutional disease, 
to give it a fair trial who will not bear me But the other and more generally recognised 


out in its great superiority and almost un-| i@dications of strama are rarely present in 


failing efficacy. I shall first speak of the the phthisical constitution, although the 
pathology is similar and the products of 


diseased action identical. 

Again, where the lymphatic glands under- 
go strumous deposition and inflammation, 
the ears are sore, and the skin is affected 
with eruptions; then it is that the lids and 
eyes are subject to attacks of inflammation, 
&c., of which stramous conjunctivitis forms 
one of the list. The reason why particular 
organs and tissues are, as it were, selected 
by a disease having so wide a diffusion as 
the mass of circulating blood, is dependent 


Pathology of Struma. 


Strumous disease is not confined to the 
conjunctiva, but scrofulous inflammations 
affect the lids, the cornea, the aqueous mem- 
brane, the iris, kc. Hence I object to the 
term of “ strumous ophthalmia,” which, from 
the vague meaning of the latter term, might, 
with equal jeaticetbe applied to any of these 
affections as to strumous conjunctivitis. 
They are all forms of inflammation, modified 
by the condition of the constitution ; and be- 














fore I proceed to describe the local affection | on an attraction which subsists between such 
it will be as well to consider, briefly, the | parts and the peccant materials contained in 
general state of the system, the blood. Not only are these matters at- 

Struma, in one form or another, is the most | tracted by the affected tissues, but sufficiently 
prevalent affection that afflicts the inhabi-/so to separate them from the blood, and to 
tants of damp and variable climates. Like} retain and fix them in connection with the 
many other constitutional diseases, the pecu- | tissues, subsequent processes ridding the 
liar form occurring in the parent is almost! system of their presence altogether. From 
sure to be handed down to the offspring, or| the abundance of the material, and the con- 
a state of system that is extremely prone to|stancy with which it is renewed, we can 
take on similar diseased actions. | readily understand how so many organs are 

This fact, among others, proves that} involved in severe cases. In all diseases 
several allied, but more or less dissimilar, | depending ona specific virus circulating with 
conditions of constitution are included under | the blood I believe that the local disease is 
the term struma ; for, in fact, a merely pre- | set up by the mutual and elective aftraction 
disposed condition of system is, in common | between the tissue and the poison, the ulti- 
parlance, termed a “scrofulous constitution,” |mate aim being to eliminate it from the 
—such, for instance, as the fine skin, clear|system by subsequent processes. This I 
—_——— consider to be the case in constitutional 
syphilis, and that the discharges attending 


* Continued from vol. ii, 1841-2. 
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AND STRUMOUS CONJUNCTIVITIS. 


its local . manifestations are themselves 
poisoned, although the poison is diluted, 
and less virulent than the discharge of 
primary sores. Dr. Budd, of Bristol, in 
his very able and interesting paper* on the 
symmetry of disease, has clearly proved 
that the essential condition of each indi- 
vidual lesion is dependent on the detention 
of morbid matters, and their being held in 
union or affinity with the part affected. 

All the best modern writers have acknow- 
ledged the invariable presence of that con- 
dition of the digestive organs which I have 
stated to be the origo et fons mali, the source 
of that contamination of the blood whence 
the local phenomena spring. The late Dr. 
Todd+ stated, that in his opinion (and in 
which Sir James Clark concurs) strumous 
dyspepsia presented a more characteristic 
feature of this habit of body than any phy- 
siognomical portrait which has yet been 
drawn of it. For upon whatever tempera- 
ment the disordered constitution called 
“ scrofula” engrafts itself this form of dys- 
pepsia will also there be found ; and, there- 
fore, being constantly present with it, preced- 
ing and accompanying the various symptoms 
which issue from it, it would be contrary to 
all reason to refuse to it an important share 
(nay, the whole share, with the other organs 





of assimilation) in the development of this| 
disordered habit, and in the production of | 


the local affections which have hitherto too 
much engrossed the attention, to the exclu- 
sion of a proper consideration of the con- 
stitutional disease. 

The derangement of the abdominal and 
assimilative organs presents some slight 
diversity of symptoms in different cases. 
The abdomen is unnaturally protuberant, 
and entozoa are very apt to generate in some 
part of the intestinal canal. The tongue is 
frequently red at the tip and edges, and the 
papilla prominent, whilst the centre is 
covered with a slimy greyish mucous coat. 
At other times the whole tongue is covered 
with athin opake mucous covering, through 
which the papilla project, or distributed in 
more or less circular confluent spots, often 
with a brownish dry streak down the centre 
in the morning. The appetite for food and 
drink is very uncertain: he is often thirsty, 
and has a ravenous appetite for food. Some- 
times, on the contrary, there is great loss of 
appetite, and unaccountable dislikes and 
fancies. The bowels are generally confined, 
buat alternated with occasional attacks of 
diarrhoea, depending probably on the irrita- 
tion which the accumulated matters in the 
large intestines ultimately set up. The 
evacuations are unnatural in smell, colour, 
and consistence ; they have a putrid odour, 
are of a lightish-brown colour, a clayish con- 
sistence, mixed with much mucus, undi- 


~ Med. Chir. Transactions, vol. xxv. 
+ Cyc. Prac, Med., vol. ii. p. 654. 
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gested Egg Be ove food, and some- 
times blood. ere is often pain in the 
stomach or abdomen. The breath is foul, 
and there is generally much irritation about 
the nose and mouth, sometimes the rectum, 

that the child picks and scratches these 
Farts continually, and often occasions un- 
pleasant sores. The urine is pale and 
abundant, depositing the triple phosphate on 
cooling. The skin is either harsh, dry, and 
subject to eruptions, or of a fair waxy ap- 
pearance, with conspicuous veins, in which 
case there is almost always a slight degree 
of hectic present, and copious partial night- 
sweats. The sleep is seldom perfectly calm 
and undisturbed: it is either broken sud- 
denly with a start, or he is restless, grinds 
his teeth, talks, or even screams. The 
throat suffers, in advanced cases, from re- 
peated inflammations, and the tonsils undergo 
chronic enlargement, but only in some cases, 
and in these also the upper lip enlarges, and 
the mucous membrane of the nose is almost 
always engaged. The temper becomes 
irritable and fretful, and the child cries from 
slight causes, the superaddition of stramous 
conjunctivitis greatly augmenting this mor- 
bid trait. 

Although this is but an imperfect sketch 
of the pathology of struma, it must suffice for 
my present purpose, and I will now pass on 
to consider 


The Phenomena of Strumous Conjunctivitis, 


omitting strumous corneitis, &c. &c. What 
I have endeavoured to establish in the fore- 
going remarks may be expressed under the 
following propositions:—That a physical 
conformation of body predisposed to struma 
does not necessarily imply a strumous con- 
stitution. That a peculiar derangement of 
the digestive, excretive, and assimilative 
organs is the first source of the disordered 
habit. That the pathological element of the 
constitutional disease consists in a contami- 
nation of the general mass of the blood with 
imperfectly assimilated or tuberculous matte: , 
That the local diseases arise from an elective 
attraction between this matter and the tissues, 
its separation from the blood, and subse- 
quent processes to eliminate it from the sys- 
tem. That there are distinct varieties of 
constitutional and local manifestations de- 
rived from one source. That strumous con- 
junctivitis is dependent on a propagated irri- 
tation, manifested in the fifth nerve, and 
slight inflammation of the conjunctiva. 
Strumous diseases of the eye are rare after 
puberty, and although I have seen strumous 
corneitis ina man of twenty-three years, I 
have never met with the conjunctival disease 
before two years nor after puberty. The 
disease is sometimes severe, and of short 
duration, especially a first attack, but after 
several renewals it is apt to linger in a very 
chronic form, with frequent augmentations 
from every exposure to change of weather, 














or increased derangement of the digestive 
organs. 
Symptoms. 

On seeing a child with strumous conjunctivi- 
tis, the great intolerance of light, and the firn® 
spasmodic closure of the lids (photophobia 
and blepharospasmus), especially attract 
ourattention. The orbiculares palpebrarum 
keep up a constant pressure on and irrita- 
tion of the affected membrane by the severe 
spasm they constantly suffer when exposed 
even to moderate light ; and even the little 
light which passes through the lids, and acts 
on them and the conjunctiva, is unbearable, 
so that the child keeps its hands pressed on 
them, and leans its face on its nurse’s shoul- 
der, or, if in bed, on the pillow, even im com- 
parative darkness. In chronic cases the 
edges of the lids are kept in this manner in 
an almost inverted condition, and the ‘eye- 
lashes get under, and are there retained, 
augmenting the distress. I believe that the 
affection is greatly increased and maintained 
almost entirely by this constant source of 
irritation, and that to remove the irritability 
of the lids and conjunctiva is to cure the dis- 
ease. 

When we come to examine the eye, even 
in children who strive to assist the practi- 
tioner, the greatest difficulty is experienced, 
and in some cases actual force is absolutely 
required to separate the lids, a proceeding 
not calculated to improve the features of the 
case. The necessary exposure to light occa- 
sions a profuse discharge of scalding tears, 
and on attempting to raise the lid it often 
becomes inverted, whilst the eyeball is ro- 
tated out of sight upwards and outwards. 
If we succeed in fairly viewing the eye we 
observe a bundle of vessels forming a cone, 
with its apex towards the cornea, generally 
very slight, and most frequently terminating 
in a minute translucent elevation, which is an 
imperfect vesicle or phlyctenula. There 
may be several of these in different periods 
of their progress; some incomplete, others 
collapsed, and forming a minute depression 
or dimple ; some in a state of ulceration, 
either slight or severe ; and others, again, 
having cicatrised, and left a small opake 
speck or diminutive albugo. They are situ- 
ated most commonly at the junction of the 
cornea and sclerotica, sometimes further in 
on the cornea, and less frequently on the 
conjunctiva beyond the cornea. 

Although slight vascularity is a feature of 
the less chronic cases, and is beautifully seen 
when the lids can be quickly separated, as 
in the sleeping child, or seizing an opportu- 
nity when the patient is unprepared ; yet, if | 
much violence has been resorted to, the eye | 
appears much laden with blood, and tlye lids 
very vascular. 

The affection commences with vascularity 
of the lids and great intolerance of light, 
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P ; times in a few 
hours,—the local symptoms I have men- 
tioned become developed; the tears are 
poured out profusely on exposure to light; 
the child cries and complains of pain, and 
frequently sneezes violently from the propa- 
gation of irritation to the nose, from the 
branches of the fifth nerve supplying the lids 
and conjunctiva to the naso-lobular branch, 
which passes into the nose through the 
eribriform plate of the ethmoid. When 
phlyctenul# are present, they terminate 
either in a small transparent depression 
termed adimple, or go on to ulceration of 
various degrees and severity. These ulcers 
are generally transparent and not very deep, 
but in unfavourable cases, and if not attended 
to, they will sometimes become funnel- 
shaped and penetrate deeply, so as to allow 
the aqueous capsule to protrude in the form 
of a transparent vesicle. The base of the 
ulcer is placed superficially, diminishing in 
size as it penetrates the different layers of 
the cornea. If the destructive processes be 
not now checked the aqueous capsule bursts, 
the aqueous humour escapes, and frequently 
a portion of the iris protrudes from the 
wound, forming what is termed myocephalon, 
from its resemblance to the head of a fly. 
The cornea is rendered opake from cicatri- 
sation, forming small specks where the 
damage has been slight; when more severe, 
denser and larger forms of albugo, and an 
indelible opacity with a central black speck, 
or a limited staphyloma (from the pseudo 
cornea, adherent to the iris, being thrust for- 
wards whilst soft by the aqueous fluid) 
when the ulcer has penetrated and the iris 
protrnded. Strumous opacities of these 
kinds (excepting the latter) will generally 
disappear or lessen, after a Jonger or shorter 
period, by the natural powers, being quick- 
ened by an appropriate treatment. 

As the attacks multiply, and assume more 
and more of a chronic form, the child ac- 
quires a peculiar physiognomy ; the brow is 
contracted, the check, ala of the nose, and 
angle of the mouth, are drawn up, to protect 
it in some measure from the influence of light, 
and from the frequent flow of the stimulating 
tears over the cheek, &c.; and the suscepti- 
bility of the little patient to take on diseased 
action, the face is excoriated or covered 
with eruptions. The scalp, behind the ears, 
and the external ear itself, often suffer from 
vesicular or pustular disease in this stage. 
The eyelashes, as I have mentioned, often 
become inverted under the lid, and the edges 
of the lids themselves more or less entropic. 
The eyes and lids are now much more vascu- 
lar, and the conjunctival covering of the 
cornea frequently thickened and vascular, 
sometimes so much so as to deserve the name 
of pannus. 

One or both eyes may suffer, either simul- 
taneously or consecutively. One is in gene- 








sometimes much watering of the eye. As 


ral more severely affected than the other. or 
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TREATMENT OF STRUMOUS CONJUNCTIVITIS. 


the severity passes alternately from one eye 
to the other. It is in the chronic stage that 
the deeper seated tissues are occasionally in- 
volved, 


Pathology. 


The intolerance of light inthis disease is 
usually attributed to an affection of the 
retina, but I believe that the true retina has 
nothing to do with its production. I think 
that if we examine its symptoms and cure 
we cannot fail to trace it to the ophthalmic 
division of the fifth nerve, solely and exclu- 
sively. The fifth (this division of it) is a 
nerve of sensation, nutrition, and secretion, 
supplying common sensibility to the eye and 
all the other contents of the orbit, and over- 
ruling the function of the lachrymal gland. 
If we ask any physiologist how the muscles 
of the orbit derive their sensibility, he will 
reply through the fifth nerve, but the fila- 
ments which actually supply these muscles 
are unknown. Now, I believe that the re- 
tina itself is in direct communication with 
the fifth, through the medium of filaments 
distributed with those of the optic nerve, not, 
as Magendie thought, as the actual nerve of 
sight, but as the source of common sensibi- 
lity to light,and the medium of impressions 
on the pupil through the lenticular ganglion. 
It is true I can offer no actual anatomical 
demonstration of this opinion, but in this I 
am not singular, as in the case of the mus- 


cles just alluded to ; nevertheless, I will pro- 
ceed to show my reasons for thinking so. 

If a small foreign body, as a grain of sand, 
get between the upper eyelid and globe, a 
temporary condition, very analogous to stru- 
mous conjunctivitis, is induced ; the patient 
manifests the greatest intolerance to light, | 


the orbicularis palpebrarum is affected 
spasmodically, the pupil contracts to a fine 
point, and the eye waters profusely. When 
we come to examine it we find the eye turned 
greatly upwards and outwards, and the same 
difficulty with the orbicularis. Now, in this 
case, it is obvious that all these symptoms 
depend entirely on an irritation of the fifth 
nerve. But it isequally clear to my mind 
that although the fifth nerve produces con- 
traction of the pupil per se, still, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the light must fall on the 
retina to occasion this change. ‘The experi- 
ments of Fontana prove that the mere action 
of light on the iris is insuflicient to produce 
contraction of the pupil unless the retina be 
simultaneously affected. 

But daily observation also proves that if 
the fifth nerve be in a state of irritation the 
action of light on the eyelids alone is amply 
sufficient to produce the same effects. The 
experiments of Magendie also tend to con- 
firm this opinion of the function and commu- 
nication of the fifth nerve, aygl not, as he ima- 
gined that it was, the true nerve of vision ; for 
although the retina was apparently insensi- 
ble to intense light from division of the fifth 


it does not necessarily follow that the animals 
were blind. His experiments were per- 
formed on rabbits, in whom division of the 
fifth nerve produces contraction of the pupil, 
and even here when he admitted solar light, 
and concentrated it on the retina by a lens, 
the animal ciosed its lids. Mr. Walker, in 
some very ingenious and interesting remarks,* 
clearly proves that under similar circum- 
stances sensibility to light is lost, but not the 
proper functions of the retina. In a patient 
of his all the parts supplied by the fifth nerve 
were paralysed on one side of the face, and 
here there was a striking difference in the 
sensibility of the two eyes to light. The 
healthy eye could not bear the same amount 
of light for a single instant which produced 
no impression on the eye of the paralytic 
side; the flame was distinctly visible to the 
eye, but it produced no irritation, Again, 
where persons are quite blind, sensibility to 
light often remains. 

Cases of complete amaurosis are occasion- 
ally met with where the iris moves actively 
and freely, and where the patients can tell 
by their sensations the difference between 
light and darkness, without being ableto see 
at all. These cases appear to dissect, as it 
were, the different portions of the retina, and 
shows its separate functions ; the true retina 
is paralysed by disease in some part of the 
visual nervous system, whilst the sensitive 
functions of the fifth and the motor of the third 
nerves remain intact. 

It is clear, therefore, that the intolerance 
of light, the spasmodic closure of the lids, 
the profuse lachrymation, the contracted state 
of the pupil, and the involuntary efforts to 
exclude the light, in strumous conjunctivitis, 
are not dependent on any derangement in the 
state of the retina itself, but on the various 
filaments of the fifth nerve which supply 
these different parts, including the retina ; 
and that this is the true pathology of the 
atlection those cases show where all these 
symptoms are present without phlyctenula, 
or any notable redness; and, moreover, as 1 
shall presently show, that to remove the 
great susceptibility of this nerve is to cure 
the attack. 

I shall omit the consideration of causes, 
diagnosis, and prognosis, merely remarking 
that some accidental increase of the perma- 
nent disturbance of the intestinal canal, or 
the induction of derangement in the eye from 
common causes, especially atmospheric vicis- 
| situdes, excite or establish the ophthalmic 
| affection, and pass on to 
Treatment. 
| ‘This includes the treatment of the attack 

and the treatment of the interval, and consists 
of general and local treatment. 
| My friend, Mr. Wormald, is in the habit 
of treating many slight ophthalmic affec- 








* Philosophy of the Eye, p, 276. 
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tions (especially among the out-patients of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital) exclusively 
by daubing the nitrate of silver on the out- 
side of the lids. It was from watching the 
success of this practice ip many cases that 
led me to give the remedy, in this way,a 
fair trial among my own private patients. I 
found that it was most successful in the 
forms of strumous conjunctivitis, so much so, 
that when combined with appropriate consti- 
tutional measures it has never failed in my 
hands,—and this not after the lapse of a pro- 
tracted period, but, where the case was re- 
cent, immediately, and, if chronic, after two 
or three applications, Atthe West of Eng- 
land Eye Infirmary strumous conjunctivitis 
is very common, and often most severe and 
intractablg. At my request Mr, De la 
Garde (one of the surgeons to the institution) 
placed several cases under this plan of 
treatment, and shortly after having com- 
menced it he wrote to inform me that out of 
at least a dozen such cases there was only 
one which was not immediately attended 
with the most marked success. Besides 
strumous conjunctivitis, I have found the | 
nitrate of silver, applied in the way I shall 
immediately explain, a most valuable auxi- 
liary in all cases where the conjunctiva and 
lids were much concerned, and wherever 
there was much intolerance of light; such as 
in all the strumous diseases of the eye, in 
catarrhal and purulent ophthalmia, in granu- 
lar conjunctivitis, and simple conjunctivitis 
of the lids or globe. 
Mode of applying the Nitrate of Silver.* 


A clean stick of the nitrate of silver, having 
from one to two inches exposed, should be 


nitrate has had time fully to act on the fifth 
nerve, it will completely relieve the intole- 
rance of light, the lachrymation, and, what is 
of the most importance, the spasmodic 
strivings of the orbicular muscle, and hence 
relieves the patient from that constant irrita- 
tion and pressure which maintains and ag- 
gravates the affection. 

In one of my patients, a little boy, four 
years old, I had an opportunity of treating 
an attack of strumous conjunctivitis and 
purulent ophthalmia in different eyes at short 
intervals of time. The strumous attack was 
subdued at once, but in about a week after 
he was brought to me with purulent ophthal- 
mia of the opposite eye. I at first used 
leeches, purging, and strong solutions of the 
nitrate of silver, to be placed between the lids, 
but this treatment, although it subdued the 
severity of the attack, failed to cure it; it 
merely subsided into a chronic form. At 
this stage lL applied the nitrate of silver to 
the outside of the lids,in the way described, 
which immediately gave a new feature to 
the case. He improved directly, and a 
second application about a week subse- 
quently produced a cure in a few days. 


The additional Treatment. 

On first seeing a case of strumous con- 
junctivitis, besides the application of the 
nitrate of silver to the outside of the lids, it 
is advisable to administer three or four grains 
of the hydrargyram cum creta, or two of 
calomel, with one, two, or only half a grain 
of quinine (according to the age of the child), 
and follow it up, about six hours afterwardy, 
with an appropriate dose of rhubarb, ginger, 
and sulphate of potash. If the smaller 





selected. The patient’s eyelids are to be) 
closed, and put slightly on the stretch by 
applying the thumb of the left hand to the 
eyebrow, and gently raising the skin; the | 
nitrate of silver is then to be passed (pre- | 
viously moistened) over the whole surface of 
the skin of the upper, and subsequently the 
lower eyelids, two or three times, smoothly, | 
and without much pressure, bringing, not the 
point, but the sides of the stick of lunar caus- 
tic incontact with the skin. The object of 
this application is only to blacken and not to 
occasion any severer effects, and it will be 
found that, after a short time, as soon as the 





* The application of the nitrate of silver 
to the outside of the lids is a very different 
plan of proceeding from its introduction, 
either as a strong solution or in substance, 
between the lids. From the latter I have 
seen the greatest injury result, and should 
decidedly refuse my consent if myself the 
patient. Excepting in the purulent forms of 
conjunctivitis, it is a plan I utterly condemn, 
as cruel, injurious, and unscientific. Weak 
solutions (as one or two grains to the fluid 
ounce) are, however, sometimes highly bene- 
ficial. 





powder be given at night the aperient 
should be delayed till next morning. Where 
the case is chronic it is very serviceable to 
repeat this practice about twice every week 
or eight days, and where the child voids 
worms it is best to free the intestinal canal 
from the nuisance by an appropriate plan of 
treatment. It is not sufficient merely to free 


| the patient from ophthalmic disease for the 


time. 
To prevent future attacks 

the constitution must be improved, and to 
accomplish that we must strike at the root 
of the disorder. The general symptoms are 
those of debility; either a pale, pasty, 
bloodless condition, with flabbiness and want 
of tone in the solids, or, on the contrary, 
constitutional debility, with an excess of 
irritability of the nervous and vascular sys- 
tems, occasioning a tendency to hectic ; both 
states, however, are benefitted by tonics. 
To improve the digestive and assimilative 
functions we have recourse to hygienic and 
therapeutic agents. The former include 
diet, air, exercige, light, and clothing; the 
latter, tonics, purgatives, warm baths, or 
cold sponging, followed by brisk friction of 
the skin. 
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The diet should be nutritious, in moderate 
quantity, and taken at regular intervals, 
being well masticated, whilst every inju- 
rious or indigestible article should be care- 
fully avoided ; such as pastry, new bread in 
every form, sweetmeats, crude vegetables, 
fruit, with the exception of soft fully ripe 
fruit, in small quantity, as strawberries, &c. 
Early hours should be enforced, both for 
retiring to rest and rising in the morning. 
A healthy situation should be selected, 
(when possible) with an occasional change 
of air, and a residence near the sea during 
summer. Sufficient exercise is very im- 
portant; such as riding, walking, playing, 
&e., all in their turns, but fatigue is carefully 
to be avoided. The mind, also, must never 
be overworked. The body is sure to become 
diseased if deprived of the agency of sufli- 
cient light, hence the clear light of day and 
the bright sunshine must be sought and 
enjoyed. Exercise in the green fields com- 
bines the enjoyment of mind and body, ex- 
posure to light, a free supply of fresh air, 
and the stimulus of exertion. Moreover, it 
is highly necessary to clothe the body warmly, 
both to encourage the functions of the skin, 
retain warmth, and to prevent the effects of 
atmospheric vicissitudes. 

As purgatives, the combination of a mer- 
curial preparation with quinine, followed by 
rhubarb, &c., as I have already mentioned, 
is the best mode of occasionally stimulating 


and strengthening the chylopoietic functions. 
Besides this, if the child be pale, and the 
solids deficient in tone, the ammonio-citrate 
of iron, in small doses, two or three times a 
day, should be administered; but if the 
circulation be active, and the nervous system } 
irritable, quinine, exhibited in the same man- 


ner, has succeeded best in my hands. In 
these latter patients, cold sponging succes- 
sively of the various parts of the entire 
cutaneous system, followed by brisk friction, 
I have seen most beneficial; in the former, 
where the skin is dry and rough, warm 
bathing about once a week, also succeeded 
by active rubbing with a coarse towel or the 
flesh brush. This is but a sketch of the con- 
stitutional treatment, but having already 
filled several pages, I must bring these re- 
marks to a conclusion. 

If any gentlemen will be kind enough to 
give my plan a fair trial, and report their 
success to me, I should feel much obliged. 

15, Southampton-street, Covent Garden, 

Nov. 8th, 1842. 

Income or Frencu Hosprrats.—Accord- 
ing to reports recently forwarded from the 
various departments to the minister of the 
interior, it appears that the aggregate reve- 
nue of the public charitable institutions of 
France amounts to 2,320,000/.; viz., that of 
the hospitals and government asylums, 
49,000,000fr., and that of the workhouses, 
kc. (bureaux de bienfaisance), 9,000,000fr. 








PECULIAR PROOF OF SPECIFIC 
ACTION ON THE UTERUS. 
Ercor or Rye.—It is well known that 
this substance, when inadvertently taken by 
males, has produced sphacelus of the extre- 
mities. The following case, narrated by a 
physician of the French department of Var 
(“ Gaz.des Hopit.,” Sup,, Oct.), shows that 
similar phenomena may occur in the female 
subject, when the uterus has become unfit for 
the performance of its functions, and accord. 
ingly proves the uterus to be the organ which, 
by drawing the action of the ergot towards 
itself, shields in the female other portions of 
the frame from its deleterious effects :— 
“ An unmarried woman, forty years of age, 
had the neck of the uterus attagked with 
cancer, by which a large portion of the organ 
became destroyed. ‘To arrest the hemor- 
rhage, which supervened daily, upon the 
slightest exertion, as well as the continual 
discharge of sero-purulent matter, which had 
brought the patient into a state of marasmus, 
I ordered the ergot of rye to be given in the 
form of pills, to the extent of from twenty to 
thirty grains (one and a half to two grammes) 
in the twenty-four hours, with injections of 
carrot-infusion and alum, The patient took 
these pills for several successive days, ceased 
their use on the diminution of the hemor- 
rhage, and resumed them on its reaugmenta- 
tion. In this way she took about twelve 
grammes, or about three drachms, in the 
space of thirty-six days, when she was 
seized with violent vomiting, and the whole 
of the vaginal mucous membrane appeared 
gangrenous, being of a slaty-grey colour, and 
exhaling a characteristic odour. The mem- 
brane came away in shreds at the end of 
about eight days (being probably replaced 
by a new formation) ; but when the cure had 
proceeded thus far a sudden hemorrhage 
came on and carried off the patient.” 


SUGAR. 
Mr. Det, of Aylesbury, in the “ Ann. of 
Chemistry,” Oct. 28, says, “ Several times, 
when conducting a qualitative analysis of 
sugar, I have detected traces of nitrogen. The 
following simple experiment shows the truth 
of this. Ignite, in a plantinum spoon, a few 
grains of sugar; receive the vapour on a 
slip of glass moistened with pure muriatic 
acid ; evaporated to dryness, this leaves a 
residuum which, under the miscroscope, con- 
sists almost entirely of crystals of muriate 
of ammonia. I should like to receive some 
explanation of this, because I cannot imagine 
that so appreciable a quantity can have 
escaped the eminent chemists who have 
analysed sugar.” Liebig says, with Magen- 
die as the authority: “ Sugar is nutritive, if 
accompanied with other alimentary sub- 
stances ; but as it does not contain azote, it 
cannot alone support life.” 
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SUPPRESSION OF THE MENSES 
TREATED BY 
LEECHES TO THE OS UTERI. 


By Francis S. Hapen, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Riddings, Derbyshire. 





Tne treatment of obstinate cases of sup- 
pressed menses by the application of leeches 
to the os uteri, though successfully pursued 
in continental practice, is, so far as I know, 
rarely had recourse to by English prac- 
titioners. In Italy, and throughout the 
south of Europe generally, it is a common, 
often the only, remedy, and one which, judi- 
ciously employed, rarely fails to restore the 
function, even in the most protracted cases. 
One of thse here detailed, is abridged from 
a numerous list kept at the Civil Hospital, 
Grenoble ; the second occurred the other day 
in the writer’s own practice. 

“ Cast 1.—Elise Péche, wtat. 25, native 
of St. Etienne, Loire, ribbon-cutter. 

“ Plethoric, with short, thick neck ; her 
employment sedentary, and her living irre- 
gular; has always suffered more or less 
from dysmenorrhoea, and has not men- 
struated for the last five mouths. In the 
course of a prolonged medical treatment 
she has been bled, generally, and on the 
loins, by cupping; blistered, purged, and 
plied with emenagogues, stimulant and 
emollient enemata, Xc. &c. Her present 
symptoms are throbbing temples, with ful- 
ness and weight of head, periodical flusi- 
ing of face, strong and bounding pulse, foul 
tongue, inactive bowels, with vomiting in 
the morning on assuming the erect posture. 
The sickness is often followed by a shivering 
fit; occasionally, by hysteria. Periodical 
dragging pains in the loins occur at about 
the time that the catamenia ought to be pre- 
sent. 

“The treatment was, as it should be in 
every case, deferred until these pains became 
urgent ; and then, a brisk aloetic purgative 
being premised, eight leeches were applied, 
through the speculum, and the bleeding was 
allowed to go on in the hip-bath, the aloetic 
medicine being repeated. The menstrua 
returned on the next day, scantily indeed, 
and without colour, but on the succeeding 
montily crisis, naturally, and with little ia- 
convenience to the patient.” —Civil Hospital, 
Grenoble, Aug. 3, 1840. 

Case 2.—Mary B., zwtat. 19, lace-maker, 
Riddings. 


Sept. 16, 1842. Has been ill several | 


months ; appearance very unhealthy ; phy- 
sical depression extreme ; faintness on every 
attempt at exertion ; uneasiness down the 
thighs, and in the calves of the legs ; bearing- 
down pains in the lumbar region. She has 
not menstruated for four months. The pulse 
is rapid, fluttering, and 120. There is head- 
ach and incoherent muttering during sleep, 


and on awaking. The skin, now covered with 
a clammy secretion, is often dry ; sebaceous 
follicles of the face distended by the inspis- 
sated secretion; tongue foul; breath offen- 
sive; motions black and fetid; sleep dis- 
turbed during the earlier part of the night, 
interrupted towards four, a.m., by watchful- 
ness and copious perspiration. She has 
habitual cough. 

The state of the secretions, and the gene- 
ral health, were improved by divided doses 
of calomel and antimony, followed by infu- 
sion of senna, decoction of aloes, and sul- 
phate of magnesia, with other appropriate 
treatment, continued for a fortnight. 

Oct. 3. Not so well ; has been much purged ; 
motions of a better colour. 

4. Bowels still active, dejections natu- 
ral; tongue less loaded; pulse steadier; 
appearance much improved; pain in the 
loins “ very wearing ;” and general symp- 
toms such as to invite a trial of measures cal- 
culated to restore the catamenial function. 
The antimony and ipecacuanha were con- 
tinued, the skin in the day-time being hot 
and dry, the tongue parched, and the trachea 
oppressed with thick and tenacious mucus. 
Apply six leeches to the os uleri. A warm 
bath in the evening. 

6. Better; had fainted after being in the 
bath seven minutes; skin clearer; alvine 
secretions rather dark-coloured. Mercury 
with chalk, gr. v., and rhubarb, every night 
at hed-time, Repeat the bath in the evening. 

7. After remaining in the bath a quarter 
of an hour was seized with slight opisthoto- 
nos, and passed a restless night. Pains in 
the loins less severe. Omitthe bath ; repeat 
the leeches, 

8. Pain in back and limbs gone. There 
is a scanty, almost colourless, discharge from 
the vagina. General condition so much 
ameliorated that the girl can walk about 
without assistance. 

9. Continues to improve. A tonic treat- 
ment is now indicated. Jk Disulph. of 
quinine, gr. xvi. ; comp. iron pill, 3); pill of 
aloes. with myrrh, 33s ; in twenty-four pills ; 
two, twice a-day, and beef-tea. 

10. Gradually improving ; sleep tranquil ; 
| serous discharge from vagina has ceased. 

Nov. 7. The catamenia have appeared. 

These two cases have been selected, as 
occurring in subjects of very different tem- 
peraments. In both, the treatment by 
leeches was perfectly successful. They 
should be applied at the time, or just previ- 
jously to the expected appearance of the 
| menstrua, and although they rarely act other- 
wise on the first application than by produc- 
ing a discharge of blood in imitation, as it 
were, of the catamenial flow, it almost in- 
variably happens that on the accession of the 
next monthly period the secretion is natural 
and the function restored. It is my habit 
to enclose double the number of leeches re- 
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length, by one or more in diameter, having 
first syringed the vagina with warm water ; 
a nurse manages ail this very well, and 
withdraws the tube after a sufficient num- 
ber of leeches have attached themselves to the 
os uteri. 

Riddings, Nov. 9, 1842. 





TRIALS OF QUININE IN TYPHUS. 


Ar the instance of Signor Broqua, a medi- 
cal practitioner at Piacenza, the sulphate of 
quinine has been used in frequent doses on 
patients suffering under typhus fever, in the 
Hoépital Cochin, in Paris. The doses, ad- 
ministered by Broqua himself, were usually 
from ten totwenty centigrammes (one and a 
half to three grains) hourly, during both day 
and night. In the French hospital they 
varied, in different cases, and at different 
periods of the disease, from fifteen to ninety 
grains in the twenty-four hours. M. Laurent 
presents in the “ Archives Generales de la 
Mediciae,” for September, 1842, a summary 
notice of its effects, as observed in eleven 
cases treated at the Hépital Cochin ; from 
which it appears that the most marked influ 
ence of the remedy was on the pulse, the fre- 
quency of which it uniformly diminished. 
Many unpleasant symptoms resulted during 
its employment, such as a dryness and 
heightened colour of the tongue and fauces, 
which probably prevailed throughout a great 
part of the alimentary canal, being accom- 
panied with intense and sometimes insa- 
tiable thirst; pain in the chest and epigas- 
trium ; abundant diarrhoea, and occasionally 
bloody stools; frequent vomitings, which 
ceased on abandoning the use of the remedy ; 
deafness and ringing in the ears, which did 
not invariably cease with the cessation of its 
employment, &c. Certainly, out of the 
above eleven cases in which the sulphate of 
quinine was tried at the Hdpital Cochin, 
only one terminated unfavourably ; but M. 
Laurent is, notwithstanding, by no means 
sanguine of having found in it a remedy for 
typhus superior to others; and, indeed, were 
it so, its expense would be urged as an in- 
superable bar to its general adoption. 





VEGETO-ANIMAL GROWTHS, 


A Frencu author, M. Gruby, asserts that 
he has discovered vegetable fungi in the 
scabs of porrigo favosa; and more recently 
he maintains that they are present ‘also in 
sycosis. By the aid of the microscope very 
minute cryptogamia may be seen, he says, 
between the hairs of the beard and their en- 
veloping epidermis, taking their origin in the 
root and sheath of the former, and envelop- 
ing all that portion of them which is subja- 
cent to the surface, above which none of these 
parasitic growths are discoverable.—(Arch, 
Gen, de Med.) 

No, 1003, 





CURIOUS RESEARCHES IN 
PHTHISIS. 

Rayer asserts that he has ascertained the 
following facts respecting this disease. It 
is, of all chronic diseases, that which is most 
common to man and animals. In man, and 
the other mammifera, the tuberculous matter 
is readily distinguished from recent pus; in 
birds its characteristics are less marked; and 
in lower animals still less so. Pus, how- 
ever, in the mammifera, and especially in the 
horse, after a long persistence in certain 
organs, undergoes successive changes, in the 
course of which it sometimes assumes the 
aspect of tuberculous matter. The internal 
softening of tubercles is not attributable to 
inflammation ; but their external softening 
is, on the contrary, most commonly deter- 
mined by the inflammation of the adjacent 
tissues ; and almost always the tubercular 
matter is mixed, iu the latter case, with glo- 
bules of pus. The calcareous concretions 
seen in the lungs of man aud animals must 
not always be considered as tuberculous. 
They are often, in man and in the horse, the 
residue of purulent deposit, Phthisis is, in 
our climate and in France, by far the most 
frequent chronic disease in animals the 
natives of distant countries. It attacks not 
only animals from warm, but others from 
cold climates, as the rein-deer, &c. It is 
comparatively rare, however, in the solidun- 
gula and carnaria; and the horse and dog 
are much more subject to cancer than phthisis, 
The bony disease presented by the monkey 
tribes, particularly those of South America, 
when suilering from phthisis, appears to be 
analogous to the deformities, swellings, and 
spongy softening of the bones in phthisical 
and scrofulous children. Similar diseased 
alterations are observed in the bones of car- 
nivorous avimals transported hither. Phthisis, 
though hereditary, is seldom congenital, 
even in a rudimentary form, The seminal 
fluid of phthisical persons is remarkably des- 
titute of animalcule. 


FOREIGN MEETINGS. 

Tue meeting at Mayence, held this year, 
and the French Scientific Congress, which 
lately assembled at Strasburgh, approach, in 
their objects, the British Association. Among 
thirty questions proposed by the French 
Congress for consideration, were some,—on 
pharmacy in France ; the utility of limiting 
the number of shops, and of making the 
possessors give security; on revising the law 
concerning the sale of poisons ; on the means 
of suppressing secret remedies ; on the em- 
ployment of electro-galvanism in pharma- 
ceutical operations ; and on the different 
methods of preparing calomel, to determine 
whether the difference in the effect of the 
remedy is to be attributed to the process 
followed, 
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ANATOMY OF THE NERVES. 





Dr. Remak, of Berlin, has elicited the 
following facts upon this head :—The nerv- 
ous substance is contained in tubes. The 
tubes enclosing the medullary matter of the 
sensitive nerves are exceedingly thin and 
transparent, while those surrounding the 
substance of the motor nerves are much more 
resisting and dense; to which latter con- 
dition the greater whiteness and opacity of 
those nerves appears to be owing. It is well 
known that nervous filaments from the cere- 
bro-spinal system go to join the ganglia of 
the sympathetic system ; but, according to 
the researches of Dr. Remak, they only tra- 
verse the ganglia without forming with them 
any more intimate connection, as used to be 
supposed. The nervous matter of the sym- 
pathetic system is distinguished by its pecu- 


* liar reddish tint, but the nerves given off by 


the sympathetic ganglia carry both reddish 
and white (or cerebro-spinal) nervous mat- 
ter ; the latter, however, exists in the least 
quantity in the nerves going to the organs re- 
moved from the agency of the will, as the 
liver, the spleen, &c. But in nearly every 
bundle of nervous matter it would seem that 
motor, sensitive, and sympathetic filaments 
are present. Two kinds of function are well 
established to belong to the cerebro-spinal 
nervous system, a perception of sensation, 
and a motive power; and Dr. Remak sup- 
poses a double function of a similar kind to 
belong to the sympathetic system, thus ren- 
dering necessary the existence of a double 
sensorium commune in the same living being, 
one of organic or vegetative, and the other of 
(so called) animal life. 


EFFECTS OF ANTIMONY. 

M. Loumeter had, in 1839, four patients 
who having been employed in the manufac- 
ture of antimonial preparations, had been 
attacked by a disease which presented the 
following anomalous symptoms. Pains of 
the head, back, and sides; mucous rattle, 
and a whistling sound (siffiement), distin- 
guished on auscultation; difficulty of re- 
spiration and of expectoration ; profuse per- 
spirations and general prostration of strength; 
anorexia ; diarrhoea; dysuria, with mucous 
urine, causing a burning sensation in the 
urethra ; pustules on different parts of the 
body, particularly on the thighs and scro- 
tum ; pains in the testicles, which, as well as 
the penis, were atrophied; much flaccidity 
of the penis, with total impotence, and a 
distaste for coition. The patients were first 
put on antiphlogistic treatment; after which 
opium, quinine, and other bitters were em- 
ployed with success; and the use of cold 
lotions to the scrotum, and tincture of can- 
tharides with opium internally, was recom- 





mended, to restore the energy of the genital 
organs. As prophylactic means, M. Loh- 
meier enjoined strict cleanliness, and the use 
of drinks containing tannin, as the best re- 
medy against the effects of antimony. The 
most remarkable circumstance in these cases 
is the absence of all venereal desire, In- 
deed, certain heretical physicians have 
noticed this effect of the medicine, and many 
agriculturists on the continent are reported 
to add antimony to the food of their cattle, to 
diminish their sexual appetite, and thereby 
induce fatness. Probably this cause also 
may share in having produced the great ab- 
dominal development of some of the monks 
of old; for we are told that antimony was 
formerly in common use in monastic esta- 
blishments, to secure their inmates against 
the attacks of “ the flesh and the devil.” 





EXTIRPATION OF THE PAROTID GLAND, 

Tuis difficult operation, which the sur- 
geons of Europe have so seldom attempted, 
is said to have been lately effected in the 
most complete and successful manner by an 
American practitioner. The case was that 
of a man sixty-two years of age, who had in 
the parotid region a voluminous tumour, sus- 
pected to be of a cancerous nature. The 
primary incisions having been made, a liga- 
ture was loosely placed around the trunk of 
the common carotid, and the tumour was 
then dissected out, detached from its adhe- 
sions, and removed by the aid of some force 
(par des fortes tractions!) The knife was 
carried quite down to the styloid process, 
The vessels divided in the early stage of the 
dissection were tied without difficulty, but 
towards the end of the operation so great an 
hemorrhage ensued that the ligature on the 
carotid was forced to be tightened. A com- 
plete cure was effected in about six weeks ; 
nor do we hear of any grave obstacles to its 
process having occurred.—( Arch. Gen. de la 
Med.) 

ASCITES. —TIGHT BANDAGING, 

M. Lecanu reports (Arch. Gen. de 
Med., Oct. 1842), the case of a woman at 
Yvetot, in whom a chronic peritonitis had 
caused a considerable collection of fluid in 
the abdomen. She was subjected to the 
operation of tapping every week or ten days; 
aud in the course of fifteen years she was 
tapped eight hundred and eighty-six times: 
the total quantity of fluid evacuated during 
that period having been estimated by M. 
Lecanu at fifty-twohogsheads. About three 
or four years since, that ‘practitioner, under 
whose care she was, tried the effect of tight 
bandaging, which, however, the patient 
could not endure beyond three days. But 
from the epoch of its employment a marked 
improvement took place in her condition, the 
operation became progressively less neces- 
sary, and in the course of two years a com- 
plete cure was effected, the abdomen having 
diminished t oa size little more than natural. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 
Nov. 8, 1842. 


Lasr week (p. 266) we briefly noticed this 
meeting, held on Tuesday week, and now 
furnish a fuller report of the proceedings. 

Dr. Wesster (the President), on taking 
the chair, warmly congratulated the assembly 
on this celebration of the sixth anniversary 
of the association, now arrived at an age 
when he hoped it would be capable of doing 
manly things. Its past exertions had already 
accomplished much, and it was at present sur- 
rounded by a goodly progeny of auxiliary 
associations, spread throughout the three 
kingdoms. (Cheers.) The principles on 
which the association was founded had been 
hitherto steadily carried out. Its ends might 
all be included in the words, “ medical 
reform,” the very essence of which was 
representative government. (Hear, hear.) At 
first, its objects were ridiculed ; no reform 
was said to be necessary ; but now the sub- 
ject had taken hold of the public mind, and 
introduced itself even into the recesses of 
the medical corporations,—a strong proof of 
its necessity. He was afraid there, how- 


ever, ofonly a mock reform, of changes with- 
out improvement in their constitution. 


The 
essential means of medical reform might be 
comprised under a few heads. First, union 
and representation. Secondly, uniform quali- 
fication for practice. Thirdly, equality of 
rights for medical men. Fourthly, protection 


to the public against illegal practitioners. | 


(Cheers.) The Chairman then stated what 
he understood to be the “ heads” of Sir J. 
Graham’s Bill, to which Government at- 
tention had been directed. Although the 
Bill embraced some few good things, yet it 
contained scarcely a single element of medi- 
cal reform, The whole was to proceed from 
the corporations and the Government. The 
latter, it was true, were to share in the 
responsibility of any central council that 
might be formed, but the members of the 
profession at large were not to be consulted 
in any way in its formation. On the con- 
trary, the plan involved the degradation of 
the great body of general practitioners. 
About 200 members of the College of Sur- 
geons were to be called Fellows, thus to be 
distinguished above the rest. They, only, 
were to be enfranchised, and from them the 
council was to be elected. This arrange- 
ment the association could not sanction. 
(Loud cheers.) It created not the bond of 
union for which they had been contending. 
Nothing was to be done to unite the medical 
profession into one body. They were weak 
because there were divisions and distinctions 
amongst them, irrespective of education, 
merit, and talent. The 20,000 medical prac- 
titioners of Great Britain were not to be 
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eligible for either of the councils, nor even to 
have a vote in their election! If the 
Minister did not apply for advice to 
those who represented the opinions of the 
profession—its associated bodies and re- 
formers—he trusted that between this and 
the next session of Parliament the matter 
would be urgently pressed on the Govern- 
ment, to defeat such an unjust measure. It 
had been tauntingly asked, ‘“* What are yoar 
grievances?” The worthy ex-President of 
the College of Surgeons had put that question 
to him in a very pointed manner, when the 
deputation waited upon the council from 
the medical conference. An eminent mem- 
ber of the College council lately said, “ You 
have nothing to manage. The council of 
the College of Surgeons is a most disin- 
terested body. It has always acted fairly 
and uprightly. The museum could not be 
better attended to than it is, nor the funds 
better managed. As to your having votes 
for the council, that is perfectly out of the 
question. If that plan were adopted, the 
greatest confusion would arise, and we 
should have anybody and everybody elected.” 
(Laughter.) But is it not a grievance that 
no bond of union whatever exists in the 
profession,—that invidious and unmerited 
distinctions are made,—that 20,000 practi- 
tioners in Great Britain are not consulted on 
matters connected with their own interests,— 
that we have no votes for those who manage 
our affairs,—that general practitioners are 
not eligible for the councils of the corporate 
bodies,—that the councils are self-elected 
and irresponsible,—that the physicians and 
surgeons of our hospitals are all appointed 
by a system of intrigue and nepotism, in- 
stead of merit and fair competitign? I 
maintain (continued Dr. Webster) that these 
are all great grievances. (Loud applause.) 
Another palpable defect in the proposed plan 
is the utter want of protection against illegal 
practice. Even the slight protection of the 
Apothecaries’ Company is proposed to be 
withdrawn, and practice is to be left open 
to any one who chooses to assume the func- 
tions of a medical man. True, one clause 
provides that unregistered persons shall not 
be eligible for public service; but I never 
yet heard of a quack or a druggist offering 
himself as surgeon to a hospital; though, 
indeed, not a few such men were, and, for 
aught Il know to the contrary, may still be, 
engaged in poor-law unions ; with regard to 
which let me observe, the indignities offered 
to the profession never would have taken 
place if we could have sent up our remon- 
strances to representative councils. (Cheers.) 
It does appear to me, then, Gentlemen, that 
the true time for action has arrived. We 
have been meeting, and discussing, and 
writing, aye, and doing also; but we must 
now make still more vigorous efforts. We 
have, in all faithfulness, and with the best 
feelings and intentions, laid before the cor- 
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porations our grievances, and invited them 
to join us in obtaining our rights ; but what 
has been the result? They turn to us a deaf 
ear. What then are we todo? Remain in 
our present state? No. We must form our- 
selves into a representative body, and call 
upon the profession at large to send up, or 
appoint, representatives from different parts 
of the country to form a central acting 
commitiee or council. Resolutions that 
will be calculated to bring about that con- 
summation, which is so devoutly to be 
wished, will be submitted to you to-night. 
Gentlemen, three words which [ will give 
you, I trust you will deeply ponder, and 
they are those of one of our oldest reformers, 
an esteemed friend of mine,—union, organi- 
sation, aud energy. It is only by adopting 
this course, being firm and united, that we 
can extricate ourselves from our present diffi- 
culties, (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Harrison (the secretary) then read 
the report of the council, which congratu- 
lated the members, on the success that had 
hitherto attended their exertions, on the for- 
mation of branch associations,on the consi- 
derable increase of members within the last 
six months, and ou the extensive and friendly 
correspondence which had been kept up 
with various other associated bodies and 
members of the profession, some of whom 
had applied for the advice of the council. 
The subject of medical reform had been agi- 
tated during the past year with increased 
energy, and now its opinions had been more 
or less adopted by the other reform associa- 
tions, while the reform question had been 
entertained by almost the whole of the col- 
leges and corporations in the three kingdoms, 
The report then alluded to the interview 
which'a deputation from the council had had 
with Sir James Graham, and to the mea- 
sures adopted in reference not only to his 
proposed Bill, but also to the new charters 
talked of for the colleges. The question, 
the report went on to say, now is, What 
course, under present circumstances, ought 
to be pursued by medical reformers? and 
the suggestions of the council were, 

Ist. That the various associations, and in- 
dividual reformers, should organise them- 
selves into one representative body, or fa- 
culty, upon the principles and details agreed 
to by the medical conference of 1841. 

2ndly. That a standing central committee 
be appointed by the associations and local 


committees, to promote the organisation of 


the profession, to watch the proceedings in 
Parliament, and to act as circumstances 
might require. 

3rdly. That the profession do oppose 
any measure of medical reform which does 
not recognise, Ist, the union of the pro- 
fession into a representative body or faculty ; 
2udly, equal rights aud privileges for all 
members of that body; 3rdly, uniform qua- 
lifications for a licence to practise; 4thly, 


protection against unqualified practitioners. 
The council wished it distinctly to be under- 
stood that these few and simple priociples 
were not intended to interfere with either 
the existence of the present corporations or 
the division of the profession into consulting 
an general practitioners. The union con- 
templated was simply that of members of 
the medical profession into one body. The 
qualification for admittance into that body 
should be uniform and extensive. Admis- 
sion into it should give the licence to prac- 
tise in allor any of the departments of the 
profession, but it would not interfere with 
the right of its members to take higher 
honours, or other titles, or to join any other 
medical corporation, 

The long agitated question of Poor-law 
Medical Relief was not yet satisfactorily 
settled. The associations had, however, 
at last obtained from the commissioners seve- 
ral ameliorations, as set forth in their “ me- 
dical order,” dated March 12, 1842, but 
which would not fully take effect until next 
year. The council had still to regret that 
that most important grievance still remained, 
viz., the omission of any mode of remunera- 
tion “ which should ensure adeyuate attend- 
ance and the best medicines.” In some in- 
stances, indeed, the salaries had been in- 
creased, but these were the exceptions, not 
the rule, and the disgrace still remained of 
3s. 34d. in rural districts, and Is. 5}d. in 
the metropolis, being the average sums paid 
to medical oflicers of unions for medicines, 
leeches, instruments, time, skill, and attention 
required in each case of illness ; while by 
Parliamentary returns it appeared that the 
average cost price of medicines and medical 
appliances alone, independently of skill and 
attendance, amounted to 4s. 34d. The en- 
actment of a double qualification for medical 
oflicers had unfortunately been made the 
means of inflicting serious injury and dis- 
credit on those holding Scotch and Irish 
diplomas and degrees, by requiring all sur- 
gical and medical testimonials to have ema- 
nated from the London corporations, or 
English universities, a regulation which 
could only benefit the finances of the College 
of Surgeons of London. The council must 
advert to one other serious defect in the late 
medical order, and that was, the want of 
medical supervision, both general and local ; 
but this would be obviaied by the appoint- 
meat of a medical director and district in- 





spectors. "She council still thought, that 
under certain regulations, the poor might be 
allowed to select their own medical attendant 
|from those qualified practitioners in their 
neighbourhood who were willing to under- 
ltake the duty. The parish officers might 
| issue tickets to the poor for one year, bearing 
ja value, averaging about 7s. for each case of 
| illness, to be increased or lessened according 
to distance, area of district, &c. (Cheers. ) 
| These, on being presented to the surgeon 
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selected, would ensure his attendance, and 
the plan would be grateful to the feelings of 
the patients. 

The council regretted to observe much 
indisposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the corporations to grapple 
with the serious evil of illegal practice. The 
fallacious argument used was, “Oh! the 
liberty of the subject must not be interfered 
with.” What? Not interpose to prevent 
poisoning by Morison’s pills,—sloughing to 
death by the acid lotions of the St. Joho 
Longs? Wise restraint from quackery 
would save many thousands of lives annually, 
at the expense only of credulity and folly 
on the one part, and ignorance and wicked- 
ness on the other. (Cheers.) The recent 
convictions of several such persons had 
greatly altered the tone of those who had 
before contended for their right to practise 
without being qualified for that function. 

The council had to report favourably on 
the working of the resolution adopted by 
the association in 1837 to the effect, “ That 
the members would return unanswered all 
letters for certificates from Jife-assurance 
offices unless accompanied by a fee.” The 
question was virtually settled. The coun- 
cil, to obviate the difficulty which the mem- 
bers might occasionally feel with patients, 
had printed a form of letter containing the 
resolution, to be returned to the offices, and 
which the secretary of the association, on ap- 


plication to him, would readily supply. The 
Benevolent Fund of the association was in a 


flourishing state. Mr. Wakley had pre- 
sented the petition against the Lunacy Bill 
agreed to at the last half-yearly meeting, and 
earnestly supported it during the discussion 
as to the appointment of commissioners. He 
judiciously proposed and carried an amend- 
ment that the appointment, since the House 
would not agree to his proposition for medi- 
cal commissioners, should be left to the Lord 
Chancellor ; thus throwing the responsibility 
on that elevated functionary, with the hope 
that at least one medical gentleman would 
be appointed by him. The council had also 
presented a petition to Parliament for a modi- 
fication of the professionally oppressive tax 
upon income, but with how little effect 
would soon be known to them all. (Loud 
laughter.) 

Professor Grant said, that the report was 
characterised, as usual, by that calm and 
disinterested tone which had hitherto distin- 
guished the proceedings of the association. 


He concurred with the chairman in regarding | 


the proposed Bill of Sir James Graham as a 
very unsatisfactory reply to the demands of 
the profession. A reform which did not ex- 
tend to the Irish and Scotch corporations 
was a contemptible pretext for the name, 
(Hear, hear.) He was, however, delighted 
tohear that an effort was about to be made 
to organise twenty thousand members of the 
medical profession into one influential body, 





whose power must be overwhelming, and 
before whom the petty numbers who ruled 
in the corporations must sink ye ~ 
cance. (Cheers.) Even those lille bodies 
could not come to an understanding among 
themselves. The corporations of 

could not agree with those of England, and 
probably there existed the same difficulty 
with those of Ireland. If in those foci of all 
that was influential with regard to station 
and offices of emolument, they were already 
in that weak, detached, and discordant posi- 
tion, what must be their state when the 
energies of the united mass of medical prac- 
titioners were brought to bear against them? 
(Cheers.) He would conclude by moving— 

“ That the report be adopted, and that the 
cordial thanks of the meeting be given to the 
officers and council for their zealous services 
during the past year.” (Seconded by Mr. 
G. FE. Dave, and agreed to.) 

The CuarrMan having read the list of the | 
council for the ensuing year, it was proposed 
by Mr. R. D. Graincer— 

“ That their excellent and zealous corre- 

sponding member, Professor Kidd, of Oxford, 
M.D., F.R.S.,'&c., be elected an honorary 
member of the association.” 
Medical reformers were often taunted with 
not being united. They must hail with 
satisfaction, therefore, the co-operation, more 
especially of any of their professional 
brethren who might be supposed not to view 
with special satisfaction the proceedings of 
medical reformers. The thanks of all such 
associations as this were due to the regius 
professor of anatomy at Oxford for his ex- 
cellent pamphlet on Medical Reform. (Se- 
conded by Mr. Rosert Davipson, and car- 
ried with acclamation.) 

Mr. Wo. Farr proposed— 

“ That Sir James Clark, Bart., M.D., be 

elected an honorary member, and that the 
best thanks of the meeting be offered 
to him for his late well-timed pamphlet on 
Medical Reform.” 
Sir James, he believed, would be an honour 
to the association. He was always a zealous 
reformer, and in his pamphlet had supported 
the two fundamental principles, union and a 
representative council. He (Mr. F.) would 
avail himself of this opportunity to state that 
Sir James Clark had always been ready to 
assist young men just entering upon their 
profession with his encouragement, advice, 
and interest. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Greorce Hutt seconded the motion. 
Carried unanimously, after which it was also 
proposed and carried unanimously, that Mr. 
Day and Mr. Dale, secretaries to the Brent- 
ford and East London Medical Associations, 
respectively, be elected “ corresponding 
members of the association.” At the same 
time, also, Mr. M. Franks, of Heckington, 
at Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, and Mr. Fayrer, 
of Barking, were elected ordinary members 
of the association. 
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Dr. MarsHatt Haut then proposed, 

“That it was highly desirable, under 
existing circumstances, to unite the medical 
profession@into one representative body, or 
faculty.— That a standing committee in 
London should be appointed, by the various 
associations, and by county committees, to 
promote this and other important objects, 
to watch proceedings in Parliament, and to 
act as circumstances might require.—That 
a committee be appointed, by the council, to 
act on behalf of this association, to cor- 
respond with other associations and com- 
mittees for the purpose of forming the central 
committee,” 

He proposed these resolutions with un- 
mingled satisfaction. The few observations 
which he was about to make in relation to 
them were only a little more matured than 
those which he had made at the last meeting, 
and which were printed in Tue Lancer at 





the time. He considered the general prac- 
“titioners throughout this kingdom to be} 
numerous enough, and respectable enough, 
to claim the exercise of power, and to take | 


that “ where there was a will there was a 
way.” The profession had only to be true 
to its own dignity speedily to accomplish 
what it might otherwise strive to accomplish 
in vain. He repeated what he had said on 
a former occasion, namely, that this consum- 
mation, whilst it placed the general profes- 
sion in the position which it ought to oécupy 
in society, would not diminish but greatly 
augment the prosperity of the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. These, being 
sources of honour, all who were desirous 
of further honour would resort to them, 
Only let the admission into those colleges be 
honourable, by avnihilating all the odious 
distinctions which had so long disgraced 
them. Let those who were admitted at all, 
be admitted altogether, enjoying equality of 
rights, and being equally eligible to posts of 
distinction. This was the case at the Royal 
Society, and had any evil acerued from it? 
But he would also devise new sources and 
titles of honour. He would confer prizes, 
medals, and every kind of distinction, for 
real advances in science alone. He did not 


part in their government as a professional | despise the advantages conferred by a know- 
body. Their present relation to that govern- | ledge of the classics and mathematics,—by 
ment was precisely that of aliens in a foreign | a degre e from Cambridge or Oxford, &c. &c. ; 
country. They must inscribe their names | but he would, in institutions purely ’ medical, 
in a list, obtain a passport, and pay a con-| place the reward for real improvements in 
tribution ; but they were no more a part of | medicine above them all. So far was he 
the medical commonwealth than the foreigner | | thom levelling all grades in the profession, 
just landed upon our shores and enregistered | that he would add to the present distinctions 
at the Alien Office, was of our nation and | every other which could be devised, as the 


its institutions. They were aliens from the | 
posts of medical government; alike from its 
posts of honour and those of profit. They 
were degraded both as individuals and as an 
order. He had long regarded it as a sole- 
cism in government for one order of persons 
to legislate for another in whose feelings 
they had no participation; and the facts 
presented by the condition of the medical 
profession afforded glaring instances of that 
truth, Why, then, did not the general 
practitioners rise as oae man, and with one 
voice claim their right of participation in 
medical government, offices, and fellowship ? 
(Hear, hear.) Well might he exclaim, “ si 
bona sua norint!” Yes, if they did but 
know and feel the advantages of being bound 
in unity, friendship, and kindness, how might | 
they strengthen each other against every | 
enemy, whether the empiric or the poor- law 
commissioner, Let them, then, form them- 
selves into a compact body, for their own 
mutual good. Being bound together them- 
selves, let them invite those physicians and 
surgeons who wished for similar advantages 
to join them, for the same excellent purpose, 
a generous reform, powerful in proportion to 
their number and respectability ; and apply 
to Government for incorporation as “ The 
Faculty of Medicine ;” for powers to ex- 





amine and grant licences to practise through- 
out the British dominions ; and for powers of 





self-government. 


It was supremely true, 


reward of merit. He would have the 
meora aperne aP\a. Singularly ignoble 
must be the mind of that man, who, because 
he had not talent and industry himself, 
should oppose their reward in others. Only 
let the subject of reward be legitimate, and 
the reward itself justly and impartially con- 
ferred. Let then, the general profession 
combine for the general good, incorporate 
themselves, and then seek for legislative in- 
corporation, power of self-government, &c. 
Let the colleges reform themselves, annihilate 
injurious distinctions, and establish equality 
of privileges and rights. Let every man 
judge for himself whether he would belong 
to the general faculty only, or to one of the 
colieges also. Only let the way be open 
equally to all, as it was, indeed, now, thanks 
to the University of London. (Dr. Hall 
here proposed a scheme for the constitution 
of the profession at large, which would re- 
quire for its elucidation a diagram, which 
we are unable to give in this place.) Ac- 
cording to this scheme, all members of the 
profession were to become members of the 
faculty. But such as choose might avail 
themselves of the education and degree of 
one of the universities, and go on to the 
college of their choice. Others might, at a 
certain age, be admitted into the colleges 
without a degree. It might remain a ques- 
tion whether those who had obtained a 
degree should be excused from entering the 
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faculty. It was plain from this scheme 
that, whilst good was conferred on the pro- 
fession in general, no injury was inflicted on 
the colleges or universities. The former 
remained as schools, the latter as sources of 
honour, as before. Nay, an advantage was 
conferred on the physician and surgeon; 
for besides the title and licence derived from 
the faculty, he would possess the higher one, 
arising from longer study and more stringent 
examinations. He would be a member of 
the faculty, and “ something more,” this 
addition being, however, attainable by all 
who wished for it. He was utterly at a loss 
to imagine any generous or well-founded 
objection to this proposition, whilst good, 
largely diffused good, would result from it. 
The curriculum and examination introduc- 
tory to the faculty, might be such as should 
be deemed best for the profession in general; 
the requirements for introduction into the 
colleges might be as much higher as should 
be deemed most proper. The present dis- 
tinctions in the profession, the universities, 
the colleges, were preserved intact; but a 
just and honourable boon would be conferred 
upon the general body, at present outcasts 
and aliens, Into the faculty, the Company 
of Apothecaries should merge, first restoring 
the trade in drugs to the chemists, to whom 
it justly belonged, the profession being re- 
munerated by a just honorarium, the chemists 
neither prescribing nor charging otherwise 


than for medicines properly compounded. 
The Society of Apothecaries, he repeated, 
had deserved well of the profession and of 
the public. It had raised the style of educa- 
tion and examination, and it had propor- 
tionately raised the profession itself, and 


benefitted the public at large. It had 
admirably performed this part of the trust 
committed to it. May it become the nucleus 
of the faculty of medicine! Again calling 
attention to his ‘scheme,’ he would con- 
clude by cordially recommending the reso- 
lutions placed in his hands, having, as he 
believed, sketched the plan of medical 
reform that was most likely to be at once 
efficient and generally acceptable, in con- 
sonance with those resolutions, and pointed 
out the only way in which their objects 
could be speedily attained, viz., by a prompt 
and simultaneous movement of the general 
practitioners throughout the profession. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) He had only now to 
say, that want of sufficient health might pre- 
vent him from attending in future so assidu- 
ously as he had done the meetings of the 
council, but that would be ascribable 
solely to the cause he had named, and not 
to any supiveness in the cause in which they 
were all embarked. 

Mr. Georce Pitcner seconded the reso- 
lution, and warmly recommended union in 
the profession, both for its own interests, and 
the unavoidable consequence, the public 
good. (Carried unanimously, ) 





Dr. J. R. Lyncn proposed— 

“That any measure of medical reform 
which did not contemplate the union of the 
profession into a representative body, having 
equal rights and privileges as members of 
that body, with uniform qualifications for a 
title to practise throughout the British do- 
minions, and protection to the community 
and the profession from illegal and unquali- 
fied practitioners, would be most unsatisfac- 
tory to the profession, and strenuously op- 
posed by the association.” 

In the course of his eloquent remarks on the 
subject of the resolution, and the principles 
and progress of medical reform, and the de- 
clarations of Mr. Aston Key and Professor 
Kidd on the necessity that there existed for a 
reform in medical government, the learned 
doctor energetically commented on the apos- 
tacy of Mr. Lawrence from the principles 
with which he first entered a public life. 
Mr. Lawrence (he observed), whose indig- 
nant remonstrances once filled the ears of 
the profession, whose reputation for purity 
and honesty was once universal, whose en- 
thusiasm so ardent, whose eloquence so in- 
stinct, were directed point blank against the 
oligarchy of the profession,—that gentleman, 
who seemed too pure for base motives to in- 
fluence him under any circumstances, had 
said that self-elected bodies were always 
unsafe repositories of power, and that being 
elected for life, and thus having the elements 
of misgovernment doubly combined, it could 
only be anticipated that the public good 
would inevitably be sacrificed to sordid ends, 
(Cheers.) He (Mr. L.) had gone farther, 
and told them, of him, himself, that whatever 
his abilities, unless a relation had given five 
hundred guineas with him as an apprentice 
to a hospital surgeon, the gates of the pro- 
fession would have been for ever closed 
against him. Alas for Mr. Lawrence’s con- 
sistency! The patriot had sunk into the 
placeman, and now he hated the cause which 
he had betrayed. (Hear, hear.) As for Sir 
James Graham’s Bill, he believed that the 
greatest danger respecting medical affairs 
arose from the ignorance prevailing in Par- 
liament with reference to them. He thought 
that Sir James had good intentions on the 
subject, but had unwittingly lent his ear to 
the whispers of a sordid oligarchy. That 
Bill would certainly place the profession in a 
worse position than it now occupied, It 
preserved all the vices of the old system, 
The time for action had fully come. Let 
the members of the profession not confine 
themselves to petitioning, but bring their 


| local influence to bear on the country mem- 


bers. The corporations themselves were 
alarmed, and admitted the necessity of a 
change. It was for the profession to give 
that change a right direction, and to assign 
to it iis due extent. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Rrapore Evans seconded the resolu- 
tion. Carried unanimously. 


























296 MR. TYRRELL.—ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE 
THE LANCET. 


The Cuatrman stated that he had received 
communications from several parts of the 
country approving of the measures adopted 
by the association. 

Mr. Wo. Eacesmoved that the association 
do continue its efforts, “ during the next ses- 
sion of Parliament, to procure further 
amendments in the present defective system 
of medical relief ;” and “that the plan pro- 
posed to the commissioners, by this associa- 
tion, for the poor, under certain regulations, 
to select their own medical attendants from 
the qualified practitioners in their neighbour- 
hood, would be alike beneficial to the poor 
and satisfactory to the profession.” The 
council were extremely anxious for the adop- 
tion of this plan. Any difficulty in working 
it out might be easily overcome. It should be 
urgently pressed on the attention of members 
of Parliament, individually. (Cheers.) Se- 
conded by Mr. N. Dexrn, Carried unani- 
mously. 

The Cuarrman observed, that the plan 
now mentioned was suggested to the poor- 
law commissioners three years ago, and was 
published in one of their reports. 

Mr. R. D. Graincer then read an Oration 
on Medical Reform, for which he was pre- 
sented with the thauks of the meeting, on the 
motion of Mr. E, Evans, seconded by Mr. 
C. Brapy. 

The Cuarrman then called attention to the 
correspondence of the association with the 
Apothecaries’ Company respecting the pro- 
secution of illegal practitioners. The in- 
stances were few in which the company had 
taken up the subject. Upon one cccasion, 
when a deputation waited upon them with a 
list of persons practising illegally, the secre- 
tary held up his hands in dismay, and ex- 
pressed ahope that they were not going to 
ask them to prosecute, adding that their 
funds were not adequate to the duty. The 
Chairman then, in closing this portion of the 
business of the day, stated that he was re- 
joiced to see the meeting so well attended, 
and invited them to take part in the good 
cheer which had been provided for the asso- 
ciation during the remainder of the evening, 
a notice of which appeared in this Journal 

last week. 


Mr. Tyrrevt announces in a clinical lec- 
ture that declining health compelled him to 
cease lecturing on surgery at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and confine himself to the “ less 
active but not less important” avocation of a 
“clinical teacher.” He proposes to fulfil 
the new duty in the theatre instead of “ at 
the bed-side, before the eye, and in the hear- 
ing, of the sufferer, becanse remarks there 
may aggravate the patient’s distress and sink 
his spirits. Humanity,” he adds, “ sets her 
interdict against such a practice ; and science 
by no means requires it.” 








London, Saturday, November 19, 1842. 





Ir it were the object, in establishing a 
system of police, merely to discover crime 
when it had been committed, we could then 
comprehend the doctrine which has been 
laid down by judges, and acted upon by 
magistrates, with reference to the duties of 
Coroners in cases of suppEN DEATH. Upon no 
other principle can we understand the lan- 
guage which those functionaries have em- 
ployed in speaking on these subjects. We 
are not, in the present articles, discussing 
the power which justices of the peace can, 
or ought, to exercise in auditing Coroners’ 
accounts: It is not our present purpose to 
determine whether the justices ought to be 
endowed with authority to nullify an inqui- 
sition, from the alleged reason that they did 
not think that an inquest was necessary ; 
because it is very possible, and even pro- 
bable, that when this question is fully and 
fairly examined, it will be distinctly ascer- 
tained that no such pernicious power can be 
legally exercised by them. That branch of 
the question we shall fully investigate, bat 
we are desirous, at the present moment, of 
resuming the argument relative to the neces- 
sity and the legality of taking inquests in 
cases of sudden death, in the absence of a 
suspicion that the death is otherwise than 
natural. 

What, we ask, ought to be the controlling 
motive in establishing a system of police, 
the chief, the leading consideration? Con- 
fessedly the prevention of crime. 

For the accomplishment of that object the 
machinery and arrangements should be 
made as complete, as perfect, as is possible. 
Failing in that endeavour, then should the 
contrivances and agencies be so planned and 
deposited as to effectively discover the cri- 
minals when offences against life have been 
committed. 

The first branch of this subject embraces, 
to a very great extent, the duties of Coroners 
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LATE DECISION ON SUDDEN DEATHS. 


with reference to the taking of inquests in 
cases of sudden death. 

What says the statute “ De Officio Coro- 
natoris,” 4 Epwarp I., st. 2?—“The Co- 
“ roner, upon information, shall go to the 
“ place where any be slain, or suddenly 
“dead, or wounded, and shall forthwith 
¢¢ command four of the next towns, or five, or 
« six, to appear before him, in such a place, 
“ and when they are come thither the Coro- 
“ ner, upon the oath of them, shall inquire in 
“ this manner, that is, to wit, if it concerns a 
“man slain, whether they know where the 
“ person was slain, whether it were in any 
“ house, field, bed, tavern, or company, and 
“ if any, and who, were there.” 
— In like manner it is to be inquired of 
that be drowned, 


And again, 


“ them or suddenly 
“ dead,” 

These provisions were new, so far as the 
statute law was concerned, but the Act hav- 
ing been directory, they were merely in con- 
formity with the practice of the common law. 
The custom of taking inquests in cases of 
sudden death had existed for a long time 
previously, but as that duty, as well as 
others, was neglected by Coroners, we are 
informed by Umrrevitte, Burn, Currry, 
Jervis, and other writers, that the Act of 
Epwarp was passed for the purpose of 
causing the duties of the office to be more 
promptly, regularly, and efficiently per- 
formed. When any legal difficulty arises 
under the operation of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the question is determined in the 
courts of law, the judges are called upon to 
expound the provisions of the statute, ac- 
cording to the fair and honest construction 
of the words that they find therein. Some- 
times the technical language is so dark and 
ambiguous that various interpretations are 


put upon it by persous of equal sagacity and 


learning, and the differences which are ma- 
nifestly observable in the decisions are 
allowed to be justified by the confused 
phraseology on which they are founded. 
But in the instance before us, at what point 
is the obscurity to be discovered? Where 
are the words that admit of two or three in- 





terpretations? Which of them is charac- 
terised by ambiguity of meaning? If the 
Act stated that the inquests held by Coro- 
ners should be restricted to those cases of 
sudden death which are attended by mys- 
terious or suspicious circumstances, then 
would the justices act in strict conformity 
with the provisions of the statute, if they re- 
fused payment of the fees which were de- 
manded for holding of inquests on the bodies 
of persons who had died suddenly, and 
where no such peculiarity existed? But the 
language of the statute is distinct, precise, 
unequivocal :— “ The Coroner, upon infor- 
““ mation, shall go to the place where any be 
And then, after 
describing what we have before quoted, we 
find, “In like manner it is to be inquired 
“of them that be drowned, or suddenly 
“ dead.” 

Who would suppose,—after such plain 
language was employed in a statute,—who 
could suppose, after that statute had been 
framed, subsequently to the long-established 
practice of the common law, that judges of 
the superior courts ( Justices of Quorum may 


“ slain, or suddenly dead.” 


be fairly excused for falling into such an 
absurdity) should judicially promulgate the 
opinion that inquests in cases of sudden 
death should not be held unless such deaths 
were attended by “suspicious” circum- 
stances? As the judge has to expound the 
law, he becomes, in fact, superior to the 
statute, and the parchment withers under 
his potential breath. But we cannot believe 
that if the question had ever been fairly 
argued in the courts, and the judges had been 
made to comprehend, not only the words of 
the statute, but the necessity of their being 
acted upon, by Coroners, for the protection 
of society, they would have uttered such 
foolish and unsound opinions as have been 
promulgated from the bench on this exceed- 
ingly important question. Lord ELten- 
BOROUGH, in the case of “the Kine against 
the Justices of Kent” (reported in East, 
vol. ii.), observed, “that there were many 
“instances of Coroners having exercised 
“their office in the most vexatious and 
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298 SUDDEN DEATHS WHICH 


‘‘eppressive manner, by obtruding them- 
“selves into private families, to their great 
“annoyance and discomfort.” Well, if 
Coroners act thus, let them be punished, 
and severely. But the case which elicited 
this language was one of sudden death, and, 
certainly, there was an irregularity on the 
part of the Coroner, which justified the 
court in not granting him relief. But the 
language of Chief-Justice ELLENporovGnH, 
on that occasion, has been used by other 
judges, and, from statements which have 
recently appeared in some of the provincial 
newspapers, it appears that magistrates of 
different counties are of opinion that in 
sudden deaths, which are unattended by 
** suspicious” circumstances, inquests are 
not required by law, thus carrying out into 
practice the evidently thoughtlessly-pro- 
nounced opinion of Lord ELLenporougeu. 
The principles of the law, and the practice 
which was adopted before the statute of 
Epwarb, do not appear to have been ex- 
plained and enforced before the court. The 
Coroner in the Kentish case had acted 
irregularly, and he was not entitled to relief; 
but the decision in that case could afford no 
pretext for its being stated that it was not 
legal to hold inquests in cases of sudden 
death unless they were attended by circum- 
stances of a “‘ suspicious ” nature. We repeat, 
look to the language of the statute, examine | 
it carefully, and then say whether it admits 
of any such interpretation. If Lord Exten- 
BOROUGH maintained the doctrine that, not- 
withstanding the provision of the Act of 
Epwarb, inquests should not be held,—that 





is, unless there was a pretence for believing 
that the party had died otherwise than from | 
a natural cause,—why did not the judge go 
a step farther, and declare that in cases of | 
accidental death no inquests should be held | 
before the Coroner unless there existed sub- | 
stantial ground for believing that the parties | 
causing death had acted culpably? Had | 
such a doctrine been maintained in cases of | 
violent death, we might have acknowledged, | 
at least the consistency of the bench. 

Thus, inquests in cases of sudden death 





* 
ARE NOT “SUSPICIOUS.” 
unattended by “ suspicious” circumstances, 
and inquiries in cases of death caused by 
accident, wherein no blame is attributable to 
any one, would have been placed on precisely 
the same footing ; and it may be remarked, 
that the provisions of the statute would be, 
in both instances, completely extinguished 
and set at naught by the unsound and un- 
tenable decision of the judges. Lord Eten- 
BOROUGH was not a likely man to decide 
adversely to a body of county magistrates, 
unless the case against them was complete. 
He was a judge whose judicial conduct was 
always marked by a very strong leaning 
in favour of magisterial authority. The 
Coroner for Kent had fallen into a slight 
mistake, and it was fatal to his claim. But 
we unhesitatingly proclaim that the pro- 
visions of the statute of Epwarp I., and 
the common-law-practice antecedently to the 
passing of that statute, were not elaborately 
discussed previously to that decision; that 
the substantive merits of the question did 
not come fairly before the court. The 
opinion of the judge, therefore, may be con- 
sidered to have been extra-judicially de- 
livered, and ought not to influence the minds 
of other judges in forming their decisions in 
motions of such magnitude. If a Coroner 
be not to act in cases of sudden death 
unless there be a “ suspicion” of wrong 
doing, why should he exercise his functions 
in cases of accidental death, when it is 
notorious that there is no culpability ? 

Go onto the third step. Why inquire in 
instances of suicide, the known result of in- 
sanity? Here there is no crime, the party 
not being in a state of mind to incur either 
moral or legal responsibility. 

The more thoroughly this subject is exa- 
mined, the more completely will it appear 
that the common-law practice operating pre- 
viously to the enactment of the 4th of Ep- 
warp I, was right, and that the provisions 
of that directory statute are also right,— 
that the language of Lord ELLenBoroucs 
and some other judges was wrong, and that 
the deciarations of certain justices of the 
peace on the said question, are absolutely 
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DR. MAYO’S STYLE, 


foolish. Ifthere are to be no inquests ex- 
cepting in cases where culpability is known 
or suspected, the first and main great object 
of instituting and maintaining the Coroner’s 
office would be very effectually destroyed, 
Without 
doubt the detection of capital offenders must 


namely, the prevention of crime. 


often have the effect of deterring persons 
from falling into criminal practices ; but that 
system of police which prevents crime must 
ever be preferable to the one that leads 
merely to the discovery of it. A more hideous 
institution, one more obnoxious to the best 
feelings of society, or one more fully at- 
tended by evil consequences, than the office 
of Coroner, could not exist if its duties were 
to,be discharged on the principle which was 
propounded by Lord ELLenporoven, namely, 
that there should be no inquests in cases of 
sudden death, unless there were a “suspicion” 
Who 
Who is to make 
An 
aged uncle and a young nephew, the one 


of criminality! Adopt this maxim. 
is to raise the suspicion? 


the accusation? Who is to be accused ? 


rich, and the other poor, are residing toge- 
The 

Is 
“ No,” ejaculate 


ther, attended by a single servant. 

uncle dies suddenly, at the dinner-table. 
there to be an inquest? 
our modern Sotons, following in the foot- 
steps of Lord ELitenspornovcn; “no; it 
“ would be an impertinent intrusion into a 
But, still, following out 
the decision of that judge, raise the ‘‘ suspi- 


“ private family.” 


cion,” upon the plea of the probable benefit 
which the nephew will derive from the death 
of the uncle, and thus start the young man 
into life, with, at one and the same time, his 
wealth, and a “ suspicion” that he is a mur- 
derer. A truly joyous beginning ! 
Under such circumstances no_ honest, 
well-meaning man would be found to perform 
the duties of the constable, and, certainly, no 
gentleman moving in the more respectable 
ranks of life, with a sound judgment and 
correct feelings, could be found willing to oc- 
cupy the oflice of Coroner. The simplicity of 
the provisions of the statute of Epwarp con- 
stitutes one of its chief excellencies. In all 


cases of sudden death the Coroner is to act, 
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—not because there is any supposed crimina- 
lity, but because the death has happened 
“suddenly,” and out of the usual course of 
nature. 


If such a system embraced the law and 
the practice of the Coroner’s Court, the pub- 
lic would fully understand that the inquest 
was called into operation where not the re- 
motest ground existed for believing that any 
criminal deed had been perpetrated. The 
inquest, therefore, would not give rise to 


**suspicion,” and would create no unfavour- 
able impression against any party, unless the 
evidence which is produced before it, affixed 
guilt either on some known or some undisco- 
vered individual, the suddenness of the death 
having been the only previously-ascertained 
circumstance which had called the instru- 
ments of the law into activity. To determine 
that there shall be no inquests in cases of 
sudden death which are unattended by 
** suspicious” circumstances, is about as wise 
a resolution as was that of the old gentle- 
man who declared that he would “ pay no 
“ more watch-rates, for they were perfectly 
“ useless,” he having “ contributed to- them 


“ for twenty-five years,’’ and “ his house not 
“having been robbed once during the whole 
“ of that time.” 

The further examination of this question 
will exhibit the intolerable evils that would 
result from regulating the proceedings of the 
office of Coroner, in cases of sudden death, 
by the rule which some unwise judges have 
endeavoured to establish. 


Tue Lumetan Lectures, delivered at the 
College of Physicians, Pall Mall, in the pre- 
sent year, by Dr. Thomas Mayo, are in 
course of being printed. The first of the 
series “ On Nervous Apoplexy and Palsy,” 
made its appearance on the 11th inst. How 
great was the labour which the learned doctor 
must have undergone in its composition, may 
be judged by a sample or two, selected from 
any part of the lecture. Here is one, an 
announcement of a principle, which usually 
is supposed to require an especially plain 
and lucid style of exposition :— 

“ This case rec ds to your « a- 
tion a principle which may be stated thus : 


ich 
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—That in the forms of palsy which have the 
same relation to those ensuing on vascular 
fulness or rupture, which loss of power from 
concussion bears to that arising from com- 
pression, medicines presumed to influence 
primarily the solids of the system will pro- 
bably have a more remedial agency than 
those which operate immediately on the 
blood-vessels ; or, to state this principle in a 
more practical form, sedatives and anti- 
spasmodics will be more effective than sti- 
mulants or depletory measures.”—P. 203. 
The worthy lecturer must have been a stu- 
ent in the schools of Messrs. Green, 
Rioffrey, and Co; or, indeed, he is original 
enough to start one on his own account. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Monday, November 7, 1842. 
Mr. Pitcuer, President. 


CONTRACTION OF THE FINGERS FROM WOUND- 
ING A NERVE IN BLEEDING, 


Dr. Marsnae Hatt brought to the society 
a patient, a young woman, aged twenty- 
five, in whom the median nerve had been 
wounded in the right arm during venesec- 
tion; tenderness along the arm followed, 
with spasmodic contraction of the flexors of 
the middle, ring, and little fingers, effects 
which had ceased on entirely removing the 
cicatrix made by the lancet, and a portion of 
the adjacent skin. The cure remained per- 
manent, until about a year afterwards, the 
venesection was repeated in an adjacent 
vein, when the contraction recurred. This 
second cicatrix was removed as the former 
one had been, and with the same good effect; 
but in this latter instance the cure was less 
prompt and less perfect, and has not been 
permanent. The contraction ot the three 
fingers has returned, and with it slight con- 
traction of the biceps. In this condition the 
patient was presented to the society. The 
middle and ring fingers were forcibly flexed 
into the palm of the hand, whilst the little 
finger was drawn underneath them; the 
tendon of the biceps was kept in a constant 
slightly rigid state of contraction. Dr. Hall 
said his object in bringing forward this case 
was twofold: first, the case was extremely 
interesting in itself; and, secondly, it bore 
directly upon a subject lately discussed in 
the society, viz., the excito-motory system ; 
and was calculated to demonstrate what he 
had endeavoured to establish, the direct 
practical application of that doctrine. What 
was the character of this spasmodic action? 
Was it direct?) Was it reflex? If it were 
proposed to divide the nerve, where should 
the division be made ; above or below the 
wound? A knowledge of the excito-motory 
system alone could guide us in this matter. 





Some discussion followed as to what 
would be most likely to benefit the patient, 
who had formerly obtained her living by 
needlework, an occupation which she now 
cannot follow. Should.the knife be used, 
and where? Would any remedial means 
avail? Would any local application be of 
effect ? 

Dr. Wittsutre had lately heard of a case 
of contraction of the fingers consequent upon 
venesection, in which strychnia was used 
with advantage. 

Mr. Proctor thought no remedy would be 
of service. It was remarkable that a second 
venesection was performed when such a dis- 
astrous result followed the first. 

Mr. Linnecar believed that no benefit 
would follow medicinal applications. He 
should divide the brachial nerve. 

Mr. Pitcner considered the contraction 
to be clearly the result of reflex action. He 
thought the surgeon would be justified in 
cutting off the nervous connection existing 
between the cicatrix and the spinal marrow, 
by dividing the internal cutaneous nerve, 
either before its division, or cutting through 
its anterior branch. 

Dr. Cuowne had frequently seen very 
similar local contractions as the mere result 
of hysteria. 

Dr. Rispon Bennett.— Was _ aconitina 
used in this case ; or might not its employ- 
ment be beneficial? From the condition of 
the biceps he thought there was a disposition 
in the diseased state to extend. 

Dr. M. Hatt also thought that a second 
venesection should not have been employed. 
The case was clearly not one of hysteria. 
The contraction was the result of reflex ac- 
tion; and, looking at the effect of removing 
the cicatrix on both occasions, he thought, 
with Mr. Pilcher, that cutting off the nervous 
communication with the spine, by dividing 
the internal and external cutaneous perves 
at their lower part, and removing a small 
portion of each, was the proper proceed- 
ing. Looking at the reparative effects 
following such operations, he thought the 
surgeon would be justified in sucha proceed- 
ing. He considered that there was no fear 
of the disease extending, although there was 
some undue tenderness above the cicatrix. 





POISONING BY CAMPHOR,. 


Mr. Crarke related the following case :— 
A delicate man, but usually in good health, 
aged thirty-nine years, with a posterior 
spinal curvature, a light porter to a whole- 
sale confectioner, on the 12th of June last, 
at about midday, feeling faint from the heat 
of the day, took between his fingers and 
thumb a “nip” of powdered camphor, 
which had been prepared for making cam- 
phor lozenges, and swallowed it. Feeling 
revived, he repeated the dose in a few 
minutes, felt exhilirated, and took out some 
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POISONING.—VOMITING. 


small parcels for delivery ; but before he had 
walked a hundred yards he felt so giddy, 
and his sight was so dim, that he was fearful 
of falling. He managed, however, to come 
into his (Mr. C.’s).surgery, and had just 
time to give the foregoing account, when he 
feil from the chair in which he was sitting, in 
a fit of epilepsy, which lasted about ten 
minutes, and was followed by an extraor- 
dinary state of exhaustion. The extremities 
were cold, the surface was covered with 
clammy sweat; the pulse frequent and 
scarcely perceptible, and the pupil dilated. 
When roused he had scarcely power to arti- 
culate. In some respects his state was simi- 
lar to the coma following epilepsy, but in the 
extreme exhaustion it bore no similarity to 
it. The stomach-pump was immediately 
employed by Mr. Clarke, and a quantity of 
clear fluid, smelling powerfully of camphor, 
was drawn forth. Some warm tea being at 
hand, part of a cup was given to him, and 





doses of medicines, it was not just to draw 
comparisons between their effects in diseased 
conditions and in health. If so, we should 
be led to prescribe poisonous doses of opium 
for the production of sleep when a person 
was in health, for who did not know what a 
tolerance of opium there was in delirium 
tremens, and some other diseases? As to 
the poisonous doses of camphor, the interest- 
ing case of Mr. Alexander published ori- 
ginally in the ** Philosophical Transactions,” 
and referred to by all writers on materia me- 
dica, proved that two scruples would be 
| sometimes followed by alarming symptoms 
| of poisoning, and it was probable that if the 
| camphor had been held in solution in that 
case the effect would have been fatal. 
| Some objection was raised to the use of the 
| stomach-pump, but the narrator of the case 
| said he had never, in a variety of cases, seen 
| ill results follow its employment. 
| Allusion was made to a case of fatal poi- 








small doses of aromatic spirits of ammouia, | soning by the root of the aconitum napellus, 
laudanum, aud peppermint-water, every few | eaten in mistake for horse-radish, which is to 
minutes, and warmth wasapplied to the feet.| be brought before the society. Mr. John 
In an hour the circulationwas somewhat re-| Foster brought some specimens of each 


stored, the pulse less frequent, aud the extre- 
mities warmer. Three hours elapsed, how- 
ever, before he sufficiently recovered to jus- 
tify his removal home. He remained under 
treatment for a week, suffering more or less 
from depression, and occasional suppression 
of urine, which latter symptom he occasion- 
ally experienced for three months afterwards. 
The treatment consisted of mild purgatives 
and saline medicines. He experienced no 
ill effects in the stomach. The points of in- 
terest in the case appeared to the narrator to 
be—First, the rapidity with which the poison 
acted, as scarcely twenty minutes could have 
elapsed from the first dose to the attack of 
epilepsy. This rapidity might be ascribable 
to the camphor being in powder, and the 
previous exhaustion from the heat of the 
day. 
very large, perhaps not more than thirty-five 
grains altogether. Thirdiy, the occurrence 
of the epilepsy, from which affection he had 
only once befure suffered, and then conse- 
quent upon intoxication, several years before, 
Fourthly, the occasional suppression of urine 
for nearly three months afierwards. 

Some difference of opiniou prevailed 
among the members as to whether the epi- 
lepsy was the result of the camphor or not. 
It was thought, on the one hand, that the 
dose was not a poisonous one, and that in 


puerperal mania, and other diseases, scruple | 


doses might be repeated every four hours. 
One gentieman said that he should not cbject 
to swallow two scruples of camphor at any 
time. On the other hand, it was contended 
that the symptoms were essentially those of 
poisoning by camphor, the epilepsy no doubt 
resulting from the same cause as the sup- 
pression of urine. Theu why attempt to find 
a different cause for it? Regarding the 


Secondly, the dose was by no means |} 


root, to show that sueh a mistake might be 
made, 


November 14. 

Tue Stomacu-Pump in Potsoninc.—The 
society was occupied the whole ofthis evening 
with a discussign on the use of this instru- 
ment in the treatment of poisoning. Was 
its employment justifiable in those cases of 
nafcotic aud other poisons (with the excep- 
| tion of the mineral acids) in which the pa- 
| 





tient could and did not refuse emetics? Was 


| its use in careful hands followed by injurious 


| consequences? To the first question it was 
| generally answered, that the pump was the 
best, safest, aud ,most speedy agent for 
emptying the stomach, or conveying into it 
an antidote; and to the second question, that 
no ill consequences had followed its exten- 
sive use by various members present, both in 
public institutions and private practice. 
Potsoninc BY TINcTURE oF CamPHoR,— 
Mr. Kinapon briefly referred to a case in 
which a gentleman had swallowed by mis- 
|take a considerable quantity of compound 
tincture of camphor. The ‘first symptom 
/‘was a burning pain in the lower lip, which 
| subsequently spread down the cesophagus, 
and eventually to the surface of the entire 
body. The symptoms were removed by the 
| occurrence of free vomiting. 
Antipote To Arsenic.— Dr. G. Birp 
| mentioned the following ready preparation of 
| the hydro-sesquioxide of iron, one of the best 
| antidotes to arsenic:—Half an ounce of the 
| tincture of the sesquioxide of iron ; one ounce 
_ of liquor potasse, Mix. 





j NEW MEANS OF VOMITING, 
| Dr. Marsuact Hatt detailed the follow- 
| ing most natural and ready way of producing 













































vomiting in cases Of poisoning. It fre- 
quently happened that we were called 
urgently in such cases without possessing an 
emetic, an antidote, or the stomach-pump. 
What was to be done? Call in aid the 
excito-motory principle. We see the sailor 
lying across with the stomach pressing on 
the yard-arm, yet he does not vomit. The 
cardia is closed, effectually closed, against 
such pressure. On the other hand, we often 
see a patient, especially when under the 
influence of a narcotic poison, attempt to in- 
duce vomiting by irritating the fauces, in 
vain. In the latter case there are, however, 
frequently ineffectual heavings and attempts 
to vomit. Use, then, these efforts to remove 
the poison, During these efforts the larynx 
is closed and the cardia opened; it is the 
insufficient action of the abdominal muscles 
which renders the attempt to vomit abortive. 
At this moment, if we apply forcible pres- 
sure to the abdomen, the stomach is emptied. 
That pressure, augmented at intervals, pro- 
duces the effect of pressure applied over the 
distended bladder, after introducing the 
catheter : the stream is proportionately aug- 
mented. “I have seen,” said Dr. Hall, 
“when the stomach-tube has been intro- 
duced, a similar effect. The tube has irri- 
tated the fauces, and the cardia has been 
opened in consequence, whilst an effort of 
vomiting has been induced. This, though 
slight, has caused the contents of the stomach 
to pass both through and by the sides of the 
tube, and external pressure has produced 
the same effect as before. It is this simulta- 
neous irritation of the fauces and pressure on 
the abdomen, that 1 propose to the society 
for the treatment of poisoning. It will suc- 
ceed, I believe, in those cases in which eme- 
ties would succeed. It is always at hand, 
the stomach-pump being reserved for those 
cases which are strictly appropriate to its 
use, or to complete what this has left imper- 
fect. The patient may be placed leaning 
with the stomach over a chair, protected by 
a pillow, whilst the fingers are introduced to 
irritate the fauces.” 


HOW TO PRACTISE COUCHING, 

M. Sicne suggests to students in surgery 
the following mode of obtaining a condition 
of the optic structures similar to that which 
is present in cataract :—Remove a tolerably 
fresh eye from the orbit; plunge it first into 
fresh water, that it may recover its normal 
shape and dimensions; and afterwards let it 
remain in alcohol till the crystalline lens be- 
comes opake. Inthis state the experimental 
operation of couching may be performed ; or, 
if the rigidity of the eye be too great, it may 
be softened, by placing it again in water for 
a few hours, Care must be had that the 
conjunctiva covering the cornea be in a per- 
fect state during the immersion of the eye in 
alcohol, or an opacity will be produced 
wherever it is deficient. 
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FOREIGN EXPRESSIONS IN 
ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—I wish, through your extensively 
circulated Journal, to endeavour to correct a 
fault which I frequently meet with in the cor- 
respondents, not of your Journal only, but of 
all other medical periodicals also, viz., that 
of giving the results of their experiments 
and calculations to an English reader in 
foreign language. The case is of so frequent 
occurrence that I would not trouble myself 
to enumerate cases, though one at this moment 
specially calls my attention to the subject, 
where, in an interesting little original paper 
on the analysis of mucus, the author con- 
cludes with a short table in which the caleu- 
lation is stated in grummes ; and it is no un- 
common thing for the reader to be puzzled 
with all the other portions of the decimal 
calculations of the French system, whether 
in measuring temperature, solids, fluids, or 
distances. Now, these calculations may be 
familiar to the authors, and, doubtless, are 
so to some of their readers. But I believe 
that by far the majority are not only ignorant 
of their precise value, but are on that ac- 
count often inclined to omit the perusal of 
what might afford them both interest and in- 
struction. It is useless to say that every 
professional man should make himself ac- 
quainted with such particulars. I know that 
many an intelligent medical man has never had 
the opportunity of studying French, and of 
those who have, the foreign expressions of 
quantity are often unknown, and if known, 
of no great value. When an author is pre- 
paring food foran English public, he should 
at least serve it up in an English form, and 
reduce all his calculations to the English 
standard. It would be much more fair that 
he should bring his grammes, and his metres, 
and his centigrade degrees, to an English ex- 
pression, at once, than impose that labour 
upon every individual who is expected to 
read them. ‘The error of which I complain 
is so obvious, that I hope that this notice 
will have some influence in correcting it. I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

An Enciisn Surceon. 

November, 1842. 


HIPPOCRATES AND DR, CHAMBERS. 


To the Editor.—Sir,—In a very elaborate 
and clearly written article upon the treatment 
and maltreatment of disease by hot and cold 
water, from the pen of Dr. Dick, in Tue 
Lancet for November 12th, I find allusion 
to the practice of “the most intelligent, edu- 
cated, experienced, and observent men, from 
Hippocrates to Chambers!” Deriving my 
knowledge of the eminent men in our pro- 
fession from their written works, 1 was 
somewhat startled at the association. It 
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may bé that the writer desired thus to ex- 
press the A and Omega of medical lite- 
rature, but if some more exalted station than 
the Jatter is claimed for the courtly physi- 
cian, I should be glad to be informed upon 
what merit such a claim is founded. I re- 
main, Sir, your obedient servant, 
An OBSERVER. 
Islington, Nov. 14, 1842. 





THe “ PASSIVE” AND THE “ BRUTAL” RESTRAINT 
OF LUNATICS, 


To the Editor.—Sir— We “non-re- 
strainers” have to thank you for your correc- 
tion of the term we have adopted for our sys- 
tem, and for the just and expressive appella- 
tion with which you have distinguished the 
system that it opposes. As you have stated 
that there are pre-claimants to the system, 
which I have claimed as my own,I will 
be thankful to you to inform me who those 
pre-claimants are, besides Mr. Pownall. 
Your obedient servant, 

R. Garpiner Hit. 

Lincoln, Nov, 12. 

*,* Mr. Finch, for one, set up the claim, 
in Tue Lancer of October 29th. 





Tae Royat Mepico-Botanicat Soctery | 


held its first meeting for the session on Nov. 
9th (Mr. H, Gress presiding), when a paper 


was read on the improvements made in phar- | 


macy during the past year, followed by an 
equally unimportant conversation on various 
subjects, 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SPLEEN. 

Our professor of anatomy, Dr. Hargrave, 
has paid some attention to the subject, and 
he concludes that its chief use is to receive 
the blood, as a temporary reservoir, or diver- 
ticulum, when any obstruction in the heart, 
lungs, or liver, renders} it necessary that 
they should be relieved from the pressure of 
that fluid. The absence of valves in the 
splenic veins permits of regurgitation, and 
other circumstances render this opinion pro- 
bable. He also conceives that it performs a 
similar office for the mucous membrane and 
the skin. When the blood is driven from 
those membranes by cold, or rigors, it is 
received into the spleen for the time, and 
returned to the general circulation as soon 
as the balance of the circulation is restored 
in those organs. Certainly the phenomena 
of intermittent fevers go far to support this 
opinion.—Dr. Benson’s Lectures; Dublin 
Med, Press. 


MERCURY IN ECZEMA, &e. 


Tue treatment of many skin diseases is so 
empirical, and so devoid of any known the- 
rapeutic principle for its basis, and is, more- 
over, frequently so ineffectual, that an ac- 
quaintance with a new remedy boasting of 








any efficacy in these intractable complaints 
can hardly fail to be acceptable. M. Plisson 
(“ Journ. des Connaiss. Med. Prat.”) em- 
ploys a lotion composed of from one to five 
grains each of bichloride of mercury and 
chloride of potassium, dissolved in about 
twelve ounces of distilled water. This 
lotion, kept continually applied to the parts 
affected, M. Plisson has found very useful in 
eczema, herpes, scabies, impetigo, acne, 
lichen, prurigo, and even chronic pemphigus. 
But, as might be anticipated, its beneficial 
effects are most strongly marked in cutaneous 
affections of syphilitic origin. 
CRETINISM FROM INTERMARRIAGES, 


M. Marcnant, a physician, and native of 
the Pyrenees, who has paid much attention 
to the study of cretinism and govitre in that 
region, considers too frequent intermarriages 
as one of their most powerful predisposing 
causes. According to him (“Gazette des 
Hopitaux”) the inhabitants of a Pyrenean 
village (in the region of the narrow valleys) 
seldom ally themselves with those of any 
other village in their neighbourhood ; and 
thence necessarily results a degeneration of 
the race. He adds that the influence which 
this custom exercises is so powerful that it is 
not uncommon to meet with cretinism in 
wealthy and noble families of the Pyrenees, 
who in every other respect are placed in cir- 
cumstances far from having any tendency to 
invite its occurrence. 
agpantin 
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List of gentlemen admitted members on 
Friday, Nov. 11, 1842:—H. A. Arden, G. 
F. Hewson, H. Vidal, J. H. Kimbell, T. 8. 
Hodson, G. Cole, A, Adye, J. P. Browne, 
W. Simpson. 





CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sir,—In a conversation at a party, some 
time since, it was stated that general practi- 
tioners, or surgeon-apothecaries, so long as 
they were paid for their medicines, or, in 
other words, practise pharmacy, were not 
legally entitled to use or receive the term 
‘* Esquire ;” but that all physicians, although 
they also practised surgery, so long as they 
did not supply, or were paid for supplying, 
drugs, or did not practise as apothe- 
caries, were legally entitled to that term. 
Is the term “ Esquire” applied to surgeons 
and apothecaries only by courtesy? Will 
you be kind enough to expound the law on 
the subject, for, Sir, 

An Otp Supscriper. 

Nov, 12th. 

*,* Neither physicians nor surgeons, 
simply as such, are “‘ Esquires” in law. 

The remarks of Dr. Dick on “ some of the 
doctrines of Liebig,” and the comments of 
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Mr. Ancell, shall appear next week, if 
possible. 

Mr. Hopgood’s note too late for the present | 
number.—The Salopian Journal was mis- 
laid; but the notice shall appear next) 
Saturday. 

Mr. C, J. P. (Cheltenham) is without) 
remedy in the case he has described. The | 
fee cannot be recovered from the Coroner | 
unless the witness has been summoned | 
according to the provisions of the Medical 
Witnesses’ Act. The form for the summons is 
in the schedule, and every Coroner is bound 
to act uponit. If a Coroner were to con- 
tinue to issue the ordinary summonses to a 
medical man, for the obvious purpose of 
annoyance in withholding the fee, he could 
be indicted for a misdemeanor, and if the 
case against him were established, he must 
be found guilty, and sentenced to fine or 
imprisonment, or both. The constables, not 
being acquainted with the law, often issue) 
the common summonses to professional men. 
In the warrant which is addressed to the 
constables for the holding of inquests they | 
eught to be instructed to summon all wit-! 





Sir,—Having had a little disagreement 
with my master, and he being a person who, 
I may say, never keeps his apprentices during 
the full term of their apprenticeship, and I 
not being willing to leave him at present, I 


| want to know if I were to serve part of my 


apprenticeship with him and part with 
another surgeon, without being formally 
transferred by him, thus serving five years 
with two surgeons, would that be accepted 
by the College and Hall? And, moreover, 
if the former were to want to break my in- 
dentures without my consent, or the consent 
of my parents, could not I or they come 
upon him for compensation for my time 
already served. I am, Sir, your humble 
servant.—Nov, 11th. 

*,* The indentures would be ef no value 
at the College of Surgeons. If the case 
arises, he had better state it at the Hall, and 
ask how he would be situated under the 
circumstances he has described. If the 
master destroys the indentures, heavy 
damages might be recovered against him 
in an action at law. 

An Old Subscriber.—Inquiry shall be 


nesses excepting medical witnesses, for| made,— Correspondents who desire that 
whom, it should be added, if required to| replies to their questions should appear in 
attend, a special order will be issued by the} Tne Lancet of the following Saturday, 
Coroner. This plan has, throughout, been| should always send their communications 
adopted by Mr. Wakley, in Middlesex. It} early enough to allow of their delivery at 
effectually prevents mistakes, and works} the Editor’s residence, ia Bedford-square, on 
remarkably well. | Wednesday morning, or answers to them are 


H. W. W. may obtain the information| not likely to appear until the number for the 


which he requires by examining the Students’ | Saturday week is published. 
Number of Tue Lancer, Oct. 1, 1842,0u; A Surgeon.—It is very difficult to decide 
the one point, and the “ Army List,” pub-'an such a case, not knowing exactly what 
lished at Egerton’s, military bookseiler,| were the most prominent symptoms which 
Charing Cross, on the other. | the practitioner who ordered the cupping 
Scrutator.—We shall review the produc-| noticed. Judging, however, from the state- 
tion, first, ourselves. | ment of our correspondent, the young lady 
The letters of Mr. Horne and Mr. David | in question appears to have been subjected, 
Gibbon, have been received. | in an unnecessary degree, to annoyauce and 
Mr. Harvey’s case of broken catheter in| inconvenience. 
the bladder, and the prevention of coagula;{/ H. H.—The operation has been performed 
and the communications of 7. Chirurgus, on| successfully in an immense number of in- 
the true nature and treatment of splents in| stances. We cannot undertake to say who 
horses ; of G. L., on the treatment of insane | is the best operator for the removal of the 
persons who refuse food ; and Mr, Craig’s| imperfection in question, not having wit- 





letter; that of Podalirius, and A. G. R, 
shall be inserted in an early number. 

A Medical Coroner.—We must decline 
to print the remarks on the office of Coroner 
on separate slips for distribution ; but our 
correspondent might accomplish his wishes | 
by inducing the editor, or editors, of one or | 
more of the provincial newspapers published 
in his locality, to reprint the articles, from 
time to time, and give them the extensive 


nessed the performances of all the surgeons 
who have employed their instruments in its 
execution. 

H.C. C.—We know of no modern work 
expressly devoted to the subject. Consult 
the article devoted to it in the last edition of 
the “ Edinburgh Dispensatory.” 

The debate at the “ Medico-Chirurgical 
Society” on Dr. Webster’s case of paralysis 
without loss of sensation, from disease of 











general circulation which is thus attainable. | the cervical medulla, occupies so large @ 
Some useful impressions, indeed, might be | space in type, that we are compelled to post- 
made on the subject in many quarters, | pone inserting the report of the proceedings 
throughout the country, on the public mind, | until next week. 

by obtaining a transfer of the articles in| ‘The case of strangulated scrotal hernia, 
question from the pages of a medical journal | and hydrocele of the sac, with remarks on 
to the columns of publications which are jhernial sacs and their treatment, by Mr. 
designed for general perusal, | Gay, shall have an early insertion, 
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